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TheT cotol Good 
Service 


Take a house with a Kompak Automatic 
Storage Water Heater. 


Get out your stop watch. 


Open the cold water faucet wide and note 
time it takes to fill the tub. 


| Empty the tub. 








note the time it takes to fill the tub. You 
will find that you have drawn 


| Now open the hot water faucet wide and 


Hot Water as Fast 
as the Cold 


that is one of the many menitorious features 
of Kompak Automatic Storage Water 


Heaters. 


Better Order Now 
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Gas as Used in Feather Gilding—Silvering and 
Kindred Processes 


Picture Gilding a Field of High Possible Value to Gas Man—Where Heat is Used in Making 
Gold Signs—Water Gilding on Silver 


By GILBERT C. SHADWELL 


Feather gilding is largely .used in book work, al- 
bums, etc. To ornament the side of an album, for 
example, they finely powder some resin and dust it 
over the surface of the leather, then the leaf is laid 
on and the letters or impréssion it is desired to trans- 
fer are applied hot. After this the loose metal is 
dusted off with a cloth. As an alternative the cover 
is first washed with clear gum water. The parts to 
be gilded are then coated twice with white of egg, 
beaten into a froth and allowed to subside into a clear 
liquid. A little ammonia is sometimes added. To 
gild they spread a leaf of gold on the gilding cushion 
with a knife and blow it flat. It is then cut into strips 
about one inch wide. The tool is then heated until 
it is just hot enough to fizz under the wet finger. If 
it splutters it is too hot, and it will burn the leather; 
it is best to tough its edge witha rag slightly moist- 
ened with sweet oil and with the same rag rub over 
the part of the book to be gilded. Roll the tool softly 
on the strips of gold which will adhere to it and when 
enough is taken up roll it with a heavier pressure 
along the places to be gilded, and the gold will be 
transferred to the leather, the excess being wiped 
away with a soft rag. 


Mercury GILpDING 


We have already made brief mention of mercury 
gilding. As it embodies the use of gas to a considera- 
ble extent it will be now considered in greater detail. 
To prepare the amalgam of gold for the purpose of 
mercury gilding, a weighed quantity of fine gold 
(Standard gold) is first put in a crucible and heated 
to dull redness. The requisite proportions of mer- 
cury 8 parts to 1 part of gold is now added and the 
mixture is stirred with a slightly crooked iron rod, 
the heat being kept up until the gold is entirely dis- 
colored by the mercury. They then pour the amal- 
gam into a small dish, about 3 parts filled with water 
and work about with the fingers under the water to 
Squeeze out as much of the excess of mercury as 





possible. To facilitate this, the dish is slightly in- 
clined to allow the superfluous mercury to flow from 
the mass, which soon acquires a pasty condition, 
capable of receiving the impression of the fingers. 
Afterwards the amalgam is squeezed in a chamois 
leather bag, by which a further quantity of mercury 
is liberated; the amalgam which remains after this 
final treatment consists of almost 33 parts of mer- 
cury and 57 parts of gold in 100 parts. The mercury 
which is pressed through the bag retains a good deal 
of gold, and is employed in preparing first batch of 
Amalgam. It is important that the mercury em- 
ployed should be quite pure. 

To apply the amalgam a solution of nitrate of 
mercury is employed. This is prepared by dissolving 
in a glass flask 100 parts of mercury in 110 parts 
of nitric acid, of specific gravity 133. Gentle heat 
from a Bunsen burner is employed to assist the chem- 
ical action. The red fumes given off must be allowed 
to escape into a chimney since they are very poison- 
ous. When the mercury is all dissolved, the solution 
is to be diluted with about 25 times its weight of 
distilled water and bottled for use. 

Applying the Amalgam—In applying the amal- 
gam, the pasty material is spread with the blade of 
a knife upon a hard flat stone. The article after be- 
ing well cleaned and scratch-brushed is treated in 
the following’ way: They take a small scratch-brush 
formed of stout brass wire, dip it in the solution 
of nitrate of mercury and then draw it over the amal- 
gam. The brush is then passed carefully over the 
surface to be gilded, repeatedly dipping the brush 
in the mercurial solution and drawing it over the 
amalgam until the entire surface is uniformly and 
sufficiently coated. The article is then well rinsed 
and dried. The next operation is the evaporation of 
the mercury. For this purpose it used to be the 
practise to make a charcoal fire resting upon a cast 
iron plate, a simple hood of sheet iron, being the 
only means of protection from the injurious effects 
of the mercurial vapors. A gas-heated equipment in 
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the form of stove-burner conveniently situated can 
be made and gas men will do well to bear this in 
mind because the old method lingers »in-a mumber 
ef places. 

When the amalgamed article is mixed and dried 
it is exposed to the heat, turned about and heated by 
Fe-S to the point. Then it is withdrawn 
‘fromthe heat -by ‘means of or tongs. The 
article is then oe in the left hand which should 
be protected by a leather glove, turned over the flame 
in every direction and while the merctfy is volatiliz- 
ing, the article should be struck with a long haired 
brush in order to equalize the amalgam coating and 
foree it’upon such parts as may appear to require it. 
When the has become entirely volatilized 
the gilding has a dull greenish yellow color. If any 
bare places are apparent they are touched up with 
amalgam and the article again -submiitted to the. heat, 
care being taken to expel the mércury gradually. 
The article is then well scratch-brushed; when itis 
. a ooo greenish color, heat it again to expel any 

mercury, when, it acquires the orange- 
yaw 6 


fine gold. 
Grtpinc METAL 


The metal employed for gilding is usually brass or 
a mixture of brass and copper. 

1. Copper, 6 parts; brass, 1 part. 

2. Copper, 4 parts; Bristol brass, 1 part. 

3. Copper, 13 parts; old Bristol brass, 3 parts; tin, 
14 parts. 

Mixtures employed in gilding by fire or by the 
wet processes are as follows: Red ormolu, potash 
alum, nitrate of potash, 30 parts of each; sudphate 
of zinc, 8 parts; common salt, 3 parts; red ocher, 28 
parts; sulphate of iron, 1 part; they usually add to 
it a small proportion of annatto, madder, cochineal, 
or other coloring matter, ground in water or in 
weak vinegar. 

Yellow Ormolu-——Red ocher, 17 parts; potash alum, 
50 parts; sulphate of zinc, 10 parts; common salt, 3 
parts; nitrate of potash, 20 

Dead Luster for Jewelry—Sulphate of iron, sul- 
phate of zinc, potash alum, nitrate of potash, equal 
parts of each. All the salts are melted in their water 
of crystallization. 

Hard Dead Luster for Clocks—Water, 5 parts; ni- 
trate of potash, 37 parts; potash alum, 42 parts; com- 
mon salt, 12 parts; pulverized glass and sulphate of 
lime, 4 parts. The whole is thoroughly grounded and 


Soft Dead: Luster for Smooth Surfaces and Figures 
—Water, 5 parts; nitrate of potash, 46 parts; common 
baud 3 parts. This is treated as the hard dead luster 

e. 

Green or Red Luster—Bitartrate of potash, 65 parts ; 
common salt, 5 parts; pore of copper, 10 parts. The 
whole is Peer y rm 

Wax for Gilding—Oii, 25 parts; yellow wax, 25 

rts; acetate of copper, 13 parts; red ocher, 13 parts. 

e whole is melted and stirred until cold. 

Applying Gold Leaves to Paper—Glair, which is 

pure albumin, is sometimes used for this purpose. It 
is te inadle by shaking up the white of an egg with a few 
drops of ammonia, drawing off the clear liquid that has 
subsided on standing. This is painted on the lines to 
be covered; and by slight heat, as, for instance, of a 


gas iron just warm, the leaf adheres. Gold size is used 
on paper, or thick gum arabic water may be used. 

The illuminators of to-day cann t as good results 
as did the old workers of the snide ages. The old 
gilding is never equaled now. 


‘Ow Giprnc 


This species of gilding may be divided into several 

Pe The s f red f whitelead 
e surface is prepared by a coating of whitelea 
in_ drying oil 

2. ‘Another coat is given made with calcined white- 
lead or Masiscot ground in linseed oil and turpentine ; 
three or four coats.of the mixture are often given, ob- 
serving to carefully smooth off each coat with pumice 
or grass before the application of the following ones, 

3, The gold color or paint is next applied. It is usu- 
ally very adhesive gold size, as the bottom of the pot 
or dish in which painters wash their brushes. For this 
purpose it is thoroughly ground and strained. 

4. When the gold color becomes partially dry and 
sufficiently tenacious, the gold leaf is applied and pressed 
on with a wad of cotton, wool or soft brush. 

The following description of picture frame gilding 
is given to the men because the subject is one which 
it 18 believed few have studied, and the writer feels 
that this is a field which has scarcely been touched. 
The value of the industry to the gas man will not be 
dreamed. Some of the data given is taken from “Work- 
shop Receipts.” 

Suppose that we have a plain picture frame; it is 
made by the joiner into a 12-ft. length of molding, and 
in that state it passes into the hands of the gilder. He 
first heats up a priming ot size and whiting, called thin 
white, and applies it. This heating can readily be done 
on a good industrial stove. The whiting ansaved by 
the gilder is not the same as that used for domestic pur- 
poses, but is finer and far more free from grit. The 
size employed is prepared by the gilder from parch- 
mént cuttings or glove cuttings. The cuttings are well 
washed in water, and then boiled in a certain quantity 
of clean water (in a cauldron or tank furnace, if the 
gas man is on the job) until the water has a particular 
degree of adhesiveness, which can only be determined 
by experience. This is then poured off into a clean 
vessel and allowed to cool. When about to be used the 
grease at the top and the sediment at the bottom are 
cut off with a knife, the size is melted in an earthen- 
ware pipkin, and a small quantity of finely powdered 
whiting is mixed with it. When the thin white is dry, 
all holes and irregularities in the molding are filled up 
with putty. This putty is not the same as that em- 
ployed by the glazier but consists of whiting and size 
mixed to the consistency of putty. When the puttying 
is dry a coating of thick white is laid on with a brush. 
This thick white differs from the thin white only in 
having a larger proportion of dry whiting mixed with 
a given amount of size, the consistency attained being 
rather thicker than that of oil paint. When the first 
thick white is dry another is laid on in the same man- 
ner, and similarly a ‘third, a fourth or fifth is laid on, 
all about. equal in ‘hickness and each one being per- 
fectly dry before the next is applied. As in laying on 
this large body of white the fine squares, hollows and 
fillets would be liable to be sto up and lose all their 
clearness and sharpness, opening tools consisting of 
crooks, chisels and gouges aie Gchiwin along the fine 
parts of the molding while the thick white is still wet, 
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by which means the forms of various moldings are re- 
tained. This is still better effected by the double open- 
ing white, which consists of two thick whites, the one 
laid on almost immediately after the other, by which 
a thick soft coating covers the molding. Hard stones 
shaped to the form of the moldings, together with the 
opening tools before described, are to be worked over 
every part of the molding, by which asperities are 
smoothed down, depressions filled up and edges brought 
up nearly to their sharpness. In this state the whiting 
on the molding is from one-sixteenth to one-twelfth of 
an inch-in thickness. 


It is now trimmed at the back and edges by cutting 
off the whiting which has flowed over from the front, 
which prepares it for the process of smoothing. This is 
done by means of pieces of pumice and other stones 
shaped so as to fit the various parts of the molding. A 
sponge or soft brush is used to wet the molding; and 
the stone which is to be used, being likewise wetted, is 
rubbed or worked to and fro along the molding until 
that part is perfectly smooth. Another stone fitting a 
different part is then used in the same way, and so on 
until every part of the length and breadth of the mold- 
ing has been worked over by the stones. The molding, 
if the smoothing has been properly performed, now pre- 
sents a smoothness of surface exceeding and a keen- 
ness of edge nearly equaling that which the molding 
presented when it left the hands of the joiner. But this 
must be attained without rubbing off too much of the 
whiting, since the whole beauty of the frame depends 
mainly on having a sufficient body or foundation of 
whiting. The brilliant burnishing on frames is in a 
peculiar degree dependent on the whiting, which is first 
laid on the wood and which if deficient in quality can- 
not be- adequately replaced by other means. The mold- 
ing, being thoroughly dried from the effects of the 
smoothing is rubbed down with glass paper or sand- 
paper, to take off any little asperities that may remain 
and to make the whole perfectly smooth. It is now 
teady for the process of gold sizing. The burnish 
gold size used in this process is composed of ingredients 
exceedingly opposite in their nature, such as pipe clay, 
ted chalk, blacklead, suet and bullock’s blood. This 
diversity of ingredients is intended to produce different 
effects; one substance helps to give a brilliancy to the 
burnish, another to the mellowness and smoothness, 
and so on. . The form in which the gilder purchases his 
gold: size is that of a solid rather softer than butter. 
He first takes some very clear size boiled ate pp to 
a smaller degree of strength than the size for thick 
white, or, if already boiled, weakened by water. This 
size he usually melts in an earthenware pipkin, although 
an enameled cauldron furnace heated by gas is a far 
better proposition. He does not make it very hot, 
however, but he mixes the gold size with the melted 
size by means of a clean brush, much in the same man- 
ner a$ a painter mixes his oil paint, the consistency to 
be-about-equal, to that of cream. 


It is a Source of some confusion that the same term 
~-burnish gold size—is applied to this creamy liquid 
as to the thi¢ker substance from which it is prepared ; 
if is ‘nétessaty to say mixed gold size or unmixed gold 
sizé ih ordérto itidicate which is meant. This gold size 
is laid onto the niolding either with a’ very soft hog- 
hair brush or es large carhel-hait pencil fixed ina 
goose’s quill.’ gold size must’ be Barely warm’ and 
must be laidori’ with great care so as to leave it equally 
thick in every part afd  oblitératé the marks of the 













brush. Upon the due observance of a medium between 
hot and cold, strong and weak, and thick and thin in 
the gold size laid on depends much of the beauty of the 
molding when gilded. From four to eight coats of this 
gold size are laid on the molding, each one being per- 
fectly dried before the next is applied. And let it not be 
forgotten that when much of the work is done there is 
nothing to beat a gas-heated air heater and blower 
equipment for the work. 


A soft partially worn piece of glass paper is occa- 
sionally used to take off any little roughness that may 
exist. When. a sufficient body of gold size is laid on, 
it is carefully washed with clean’ water, a soft sponge 
and a piece of linen rag. This must be done with at- 
tention to the soft spots, which are very likely to lose 
the whole of their gold size if care is not used. The 
object is te produce a perfectly smooth surface, espe- 
cially in those parts which are to be matt gold. 


The test of good work is to produce the smoothest 
surface with the least loss of gold size. Where the 
molding is partially dry from this process, the matt 
parts are polished with a piece of woolen cloth and the 
parts to be burnished receive another coating of gold 
size laid on as smoothly as possible. The piece of mold- 
ing which is to be gilded is laid along the bench, with 
one end higher than the other; and as the width of the 
molding is broken up into several divisions, such as 
hollows and squares, it would be impossible to make a 
leaf of gold bend into all the various parts without 
breaking. The gilder learns rience how many 
separate lays, as they are called, of gold will be re- 
quired to cover the width of the molding without break- 
ing of the gold into irregular figures called spider legs. 
In general, a deep hollow or a depressed square cannot 
be gilded at one lay, but must bé ‘covered with two 
strips of gold laid side by side and meeting at. the cen- 
ter of the depression. When the gilder has made his 
decision as to the number of lays that will be required, 
he selects one. lay and proceeds with it through the 
whole length of the molding before he begins another 
portion of the width. If the necessary lay. be about 
three-fourths or one-fourth of an inch in width, he cuts 
the leaf, which is spread out on his cushion, into four 
strips , if it be about 1 in. in width, he cuts the leaf into 
three, regulating the division of the leaf of gold accord- 
ing to the width of the lay. It is not often that a larger 
piece than half a leaf is used at once. The gilder has 
at hand a pan with clean water and two or three camel- 
hair pencils of different sizes. With one of these pen- 
cils he wets a few inches of that part of the molding 
which is to form his pivot lay, taking care not .to..wet 
much beyond that lay. The water is to be allowed to 
remain pretty full on the surface after some of. it has 
been imbibed by the gold size. The gilder then takes, his 
tip in his right hand and lays it on the slip of, gold that 
slightly adheres to the hairs; then he. places it on the 
molding, with particular attention to straightness of 
direction. : 

It frequently happens that the hairs. of the tip will 
take up the gold; in such case it is usual to rub the hairs 
between the cheek and the palm of the hand, by which 
their power of taking up the gold. is increased.. WI 
the gold is laid on it is blown forcibly to expel as much 
of the water as possible from beneath it, the dry camel- 
hair pencil being used to press down any parts which 
fail to adhere. Anothér portion is then, wetted page 9 

Sighth of an ine) 
en the gilder pro- 


other piece laid on, lapping about one-eighth 
over the end of ‘the former piece. 
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ceeds, piece by piece, until the one lay is carried down 
the whole length of the molding; he then proceeds with 
another lay joining the former. In doing this he has 
to observe that the watér must be made to flow a little 
over the edge of the former lay, but not so as to wash 
it up or break away the edge; the second Jay must lap 
a little over the first, and therefore the water must like- 
wise extend over the first lay. Thus he proceeds with 
all the lays into which he found it necessary to 
divide the width of the molding, every piece lengthwise 
lapping over the piece previously put on and every le” 
lapping over the previous lay. 

The molding is then set aside to dry and when 
much of the work is done it is stacked up in a dry 
room often heated with steam coils. However, al- 
though direct gas heat will not be desirable, yet air 
heated by gas is most satisfactory and is to be recom- 
mended. There is‘ a particular state or degree of 
dryness known ‘only by experience in wh‘ch the 
molding is in a fit. state for burnishing. 

The burnishers used by the gilder are either of 
flint or agate-generally the former. The steel bur- 
nishers used by the jeweler would not do for the 
gilder. Burnishers of different forms and sizes must 
be employed, in order to adapt them to the part of 
the work which is being. burnished. They are gen- 
erally crooked or curved near the end. When the 
burnishing is done, those parts which have not been 
burnished are weak sized, that is they are wetted 
with water in which a very little clear piece of size 
has been melted; this helps to secure the . When 
dry the gold is wiped carefully with a piece of solft 
cotton wool to remove rough or ragged edges of 
gold: and there are now visible a number of little 

s, holes and faulty places in the gilding, arising 
from the impossibility of laying on the gold quite 
~soundlv and peffectly.. . 

_- These defective parts are repaired by the process 
of faulting which consists of cutting up a leaf of 
gold into small pieces and laying them on the faulty 
“places previously wetted with a camel-hair pencil. 
If the deefctive part is on the brush, it is necessary 
to be careful not to wet any part but what is to be 
‘covered by the gold as it will stain the burnished 
gold. When the faulting is dry, the gold is again 
“carefully wiped and finally wetted with finishing 
“size. This is clear size of a certain degree of strength, 
laid on the matt parts with a pencil and completes 
‘the process of gilding. 

~ "When a glass frame is to be gilded, the joiners 
work is generally quite completed before the gilder 
begins and great care is required in whiting such 
‘frames to prevent filling up the corners with whiting 
and giving then a clumsy appearance. For this pur- 
pose sncinig tools, such as chisels, gouges and 
crooks are used to clear out the corners from time 
-to time and preserve the original sharpness and 
clearness of the several parts. 

The following is a composition for molding used 
by gilders and is of interest to gas men in so far as 
the heating is concerned. will find that for 
mixing up such materials a good substantial indus- 
‘trial stove is the best thing to use as it often hap- 
pens that 3 or 4 or more pots have to be at hand 
‘to be heated at once, the size should therefore de- 
pend accordingly. The composition, consist of 14 


nds of glue, 7 pounds of resin, % pound of pitch, The 
‘2% pints of linseed oil, 5 pints of water more or less . 





according to the quantity required. These are mixed 
together and the whole boiled together, stirring well 
till dissolved... They.add as much whiting as will 
render it of a hard consistency. It is then poured 
into a mold which has been previously oiled with 
sweet oil. No more should be mixed than: can be 
used before it becomes sensibly hard, so that this 
is another reason for the industrial stove. In case, 
however, any is left over it will require steaming be- 
fore it can be used again. 

Another recipe is as follows: They make a very 
clear glue with 3 parts of Flanders glue and 1 part 
isinglass, by dissolving the two kinds separately in 
a relatively large quantity of water; they are then 
mixed together, after they have been strained through 
a piece of fine linen to separate the parts which are 
not able to be dissolved. The quantity of water 
cannot be fixed, because all kinds of glue are not 
homogenous, so that some require more than other. 
The proper strength may be found by allowing the 
glue to come perfectly cold; it must.then barely form 
a jelly. The glue is to be gently heated (water 
jacketing. is best) then mixed .with sawdust sifted 
through a fine sieve. The molds are then to be oiled 
with nut oil and the glue pressed into the mold, cov- 
ered with weighted board and set to dry in a heated 
dry room. Direct gas heat can be used in this case 
if necessary, but if a gas aid heater has been installed 
all the drying can be done with it—and the reader 
will have noted that there is quite a little in the 
processes involved which have previously been re- 
ferred to.. When the coating mentioned above is dry 
it has te be trimmed. 

Burnished Gilt Frames—When new burnished 
gilding requires varnishing, white hard spirit varnish 
is used or else yellow gold lacquer. Old burnished 
work. must be cleaned with great care. They first 
remove the dust -with a. badger-hair brush; after- 
wards they clean the gilding by passing a clean 
sponge dipped. in alcohol and water, lightly over the 
surface, wiping off the moisture with a very soft 
dry sponge or silk handkerchief. They next apply 
the varnish and finish. Gold frames may be cleaned 
by simply washing them with a small sponge wet 
with hot spirits of wine or oil of turpentine, not too 
wet, but sufficiently so to take off the dirt and fly- 
marks. They should not be afterward wiped, but left 
to dry of themselves. In the regilding of frames 
they take a sponge and some clean water and wash 
the frame well. It is then allowed to dry. Some 
water gold size is next procured. They make some 
thin size from dry hide or parchment (as previously 
spoken of) and mix enough, warm, with the gold size 
to enable it to be worked on the frame with a camel- 
hair brush. It should be given two coats. When dry 
it is rubbed over with a piece of fine sand paper. It 
is then ready for gilding. When the frame is cov- 
ered, it is rested on its edge to drain; when per- 
fectly dry a pencil is dipped into water and the gold 
wiped over with it; it will take the particles of gold 
off and make it pee solid. For any parts not 
covered, bits of are taken with a dry pencil and 
put on as before; then the whole is given a coat of 
clear parchment. size, the back edges are brushed 
over with ocher and the frame is then. ready. 

To gold signs. they use both gold and silver leaf. 

procedure is of interest to gas men. in so muc’ 
: (Continued on page 470.) 
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How 


Gas Companies Are Helping Out 


in Solution of Economic Problems 


Coniiititns on the Contioont Witte’ Uidii Gs Ausictcan Can Retins~in Sask 0 Mesetion the 
Public Utilities Stand the Only Centers of Security 


There.are »nany who would like to make the gas in- 
dustry a backseater that has seen its best days and is 
ready for the scrap heap. For these the gas industry 
has fulfilled its mission and should now make place to 
what they call more modern forms of power produc- 
tion. To those, affairs in Europe should be a good 
lesson. If they will take the trouble and study how the 
European gas industry has dealt step by step with the 
many problems caused by the war and the period of 
reconstruction they will get a good eye-opener. Inci- 
dentally they will learn a great deal about, how the gas 
industry by — itself helps to solve many of the 
most pressing problems of modern Europe. 


Wuoie Basis or Lire on ContTINENT DestTROYED 


We in the United States like to look upon Europe 
just now with a certain condescension. We affect not 
to understand why Europe cannot find its feet again 
and we are exceedingly anxious to give advice but do 
not always desire to give actual help. We judge Euro- 
pean conditions from those existing in our own country 
and we forget entirely, that a judgment passed upon 
such very unsound evidence cannot be a very correct 
one. 

In truth, conditions are worse in Europe than we 
can imagine. The whole basis of the life of the con- 
tinental European countries is destroyed and even Eng- 
land has to struggle hard to keep its head up against 
very adverse conditions. 

“Conditions in Vienna,” writes a friend of mine, who 
is in the position to judge, “are worse than can be 
imagined. They are so bad that one fails to realize the 
truth,” 

“In Germany,” another one writes, “the nation has 
forgotten that it has lost a war. It lives without regard 
of the future and the past and money is sperit recklessly 
by rich and poor alike. Preventive measures cannot be 
taken at all, or if taken are coming mostly too late to 
be of amy use.” 

Letters from England are more hopeful and speak 
of a slow but sure gain in the direction of the resump- 
tion of normal life. 

Italy is in the throes of a latent revolution which 
hides behind the curtain of strike reports while France 
is afraid to demobilize completely out of fear of losing 
the control upon the economic machinery of the country. 


Pusiic Utinitires ONLY Hope 


In such a state of affairs the public utilities are the 
only centers of security. Hf the railroads can only be 
kept running, if the electric power companies will be 
prevented from breaking down, and if the gas works 
can go on functioning, not all is yet- lost. There may 
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still be worked out a salvation. Let the public utilities 
fail in their task and ruin is unavoidable. 

This fact is fully realized all over Europe and the 
governments, therefore, are straining every nerve to 
prevent such a debacle. They are supported in this 
respect by the public utilities, and the gas industry has 
taken a leading position in the battle for the continua- 
tion of the public service. The severe strain to which 
the gas companies have been subjected during the last 
months has tested the mettle of the men in control. It 
has brought many new men to the foreground and, 
generally speaking, the works have shown an excellent 
spirit. But the battle well-nigh might be hopeless, if 
the gas works were not held by the hope, that their 
usefulness has really only begun, that the war in fact 
has provided for the gas works the great opportunity 
of showing the possibilities of the modern gas industry 
and has in this way injected a new lease of life into gas 
making. 

There is no doubt that electricity had made a large 
inroad into the field of the gas enterprises. It had taken 
away much of the lighting and power business and the 
enormous energy with which electrical enterprises were 
pushed by the banks and large capitalists had given them 
a position of advantage. The war came and suddenly 
one of the main defects of electrical power generation, 
as handled in most cases, became fully evident. The 
electrical industry although offering many advantages 
in the way of distribution was proven to be a rather 
wasteful producer of power. This of course applies 
only to power generation by steam. The coal fired under 
the boilers of the large generating stations was lost to 
the nation entirely, and vast quantities of by-products 
urgently needed for the purposes of the war were squan- 
dered in a most irresponsible manner. 


Gas Inpustry Rises To Occasion 


Such a wasteful use of national resources might have 
been passed by as comparatively unimportant in peace 
times when speed of production and other advantages 
would counterbalance the excessive and uneconomical 
use of coal. During the war, however, every ton of 
coal represented a certain quantity of national effort that 
could not be well spared. If that effort had to be 
doubled, because part of the coal was lost in firing the 
boilers of the electrical works, this meant an actual loss 
to the nation in men and energy that were wanted for 
more urgent duties. The European governments, there- 
fore, viewed with grave concern the expansion of the 
electrical industry during the war and in some cases put 
an actual stop to it by decreeing a status quo which 
should not be changed. The whole occurrence proved a 
salutary lesson to statesmen, economists and engineers. 
alike, and this lesson has not been forgotten. 
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Fortunately the gas industry rose to the occasion ‘od 
from the needs of the war grew a new policy of gas 


TE Pi ere rare ‘In p wand m7 ay os p89 Sh pee nt 


and achievements of the European gas ve aelgprepe~ one will 
do well to forget the differences that have divided 
Europe during the last five years and rather contemplate 
thn sia games ot unity that is.mow emerging as the 
result of t clusion of the peace treaty and the. vari- 
ous conferences that have followed it. England has 
taken a leading hand in establishing these new condi- 
tions and it may be mentioned in passing that the ex- 
cellent work done in Germany at the present time in 
rehabilitating the industrial life of the natien is the re- 
sult of the activities in part at least of an English enter 
prise that owns many of the best gas works in German.y 
and other parts of the European continent. 


The principal revolutionary work, and that where its 
labors will prove ‘most useful at the present time, is 
that: of coal conservation ‘in all its aspects. With coal 
production being atthe low level it is just now in 
Europe the preservation of the small available resources 
forms one of the most important items of industrial 
reconstruction. This coal conservation applies into 
several distinct ‘fields: There is first the problem, how 
to minimize the consumption of coal as regards bulk. 
But of just as great importance is the preservation of 
all those coal contents that are not required for the 
purposes of making: gas. 


Imagine to-day the life of a large European city. 
Thanks to most energetic efforts on the side of the gov- 
ernments, coal is carried to these cities in just sufficient 
quantities that they can go along at the smallest possible 
rations. Vienna is nearly entirely without coal and the 
gas works form the only means for the population to 
cook food and provide a little comfort during cold days. 
To get under such circumstances out of coal every cubic 
inch of gas and to add to the available national energy 
is a matter of greatest importance. The gas works, in 
consequence, have made every effort to bring their 
equipment up to the highest efficiency and.while the re- 
sults are still often disappointing, there is no denying 
that gas making is carried out to-day more efficiently and 
with less loss than during any time of the history of the 
industry. 

Old and insufficient equipment has been replaced 
wherever possible, and repairs have been carried out 
with the greatest care. The gas industry has been 
hampered im this respect by two rather inconvenient 
occurrences, the lack of labor and the lack of important 
raw materials. Labor has proven to be of inferior 
quality than that available in prewar times. _The work 
of repairing equipment and handling overstrained equip- 
ment requires labor of a special character. The men 
must be conscientious and’ must know their job. Such 
men are still found in England, but on the Continent 
they are becoming fewer and fewer. The war has 

undermined the moral of the working class and it refuses 
to take its share of the general national responsibility. 
This tendency has been enforced in Germany by the 
unfortunate political upheaval of a few weeks ago, when 
the Kapp government tried to stump the government 


and a national strike was required to break its power. 
During the strike workers in the gas works were forced 
alana 5 ra AB eR a Syme otal 
has retaliated frequently by the weapon of sabotage. 





A discontented man can do much to spoil the equipment 
of a gas plant, and Germany has paid for the political 
aspirations of its junker class with a mass of gas equip- 
ment repairs, that would. not. have been necessary if 
Messrs. Kapp and iy had left their soldiers where 
they were instead of forcing them upon an unapprecia- 
tive German capital, 


OvutLoox Hoperut 


But whatever the present trouble of the gas works, 
the result will be rather beneficial. The enforced period 
of great economy has taught the industry that: savings 
can be made in many directions, where they had not 
been attempted before the war, and the lesson, once 
learned, will be applied in future. One can say to-day 
with some certainty that the European gas industry will 
work more efficiently in future, will use less coal and 
will give better service. The service may not be cheaper 
than in the past, but it will conform in cost with the 
general price situation of the country. It will mean in 
the whole a decided improvement over prewar times. 


The effect of such a development upon the applica- 
tion of gas will be very considerable. There is already 
now noticeable in many regions of Europe an increase in 
the confidence of the consumer as to the gas supply. 
During the war many consumers have been added to 
the existing ones and since the. return to peace this 
tendency has expanded. The difficulty of obtaining coal 
for industrial purposes has made it advisable for many 
industrial power consumérs to approach the problem, 
whether. it will be possible to use gas instead of coal 
either for heating the furnaces, or for operating motors. 
In some instances. tlie electrical industry will be the real 
beneficiary, but there are a great many cases where the 
electrical industry cannot serve the purposes for which 
gas can be applied. Electricity is a good source of 
power, but its heating qualities are still not sufficiently 
developed and gas offers a decided advantage. These 
special fields of industrial employment are now carefully 
studied by the gas works and it is a very good sign that 
the studies are not made only from a national aspect 
but that nearly each gas work is carrying on experiments 
in its own field of distribution. To introduce gas into 
the industrial field, requires more than an educational 
campaign to the consumer, it needs just as much a pre- 
liminary course of learning on the side of the gas works. 
The works, by taking up the problems of their imme- 
diate consumers, have a better opportunity of adjusting 
their supply to the needs of that consumer than can be 
obtained by a wholesale study of conditions that must 
necessarily vary in every case In this manner Europe 
gains at present much experience in the industrial ap- 
plication of gas and a new type of gas engineers grows 
up rapidly, the duty of which it will be in future to 
equip factories with gas supply for operation purposes. 
The results of these studies are not yet available. 
Every sectional meeting of gas men, be it in England, 
France or Germany, however, produces evidence of the 
nearest determination with which the gas industry works 
on this of its present problems and there is no doubt 
that the meetings during the next years will give much 
consideration to the “industrial eniiihortsiies of gas. The 
development will be worth following on this dide as we 


are bound to profit by the European experience. 
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Gas Inpustry Becomes MANUFACTURER 


What has been accomplished in this manner in the 
field of industrial consumption is duplicated now in 
that of industrial production. The European gas in- 
dustry has passed during the war the state of indolence 
by which it regarded itself primarily as a producer and 
distributor of gas and has taken to manufacturing in a 
wider sense than was the case before. There is now 
in Europe a gas industry that manufactures not only 


gas, but a multitude of other products, closely connected 
with gas making. This branch of the industry is grow- 
ing fromm year to year and promises to be one of the 
most important developments in the history of gas 
making. At the present time gas works still 5 aa 
themselves to make only intermediates and raw mate- 
rials in the form of by-products. But the increasing 
splitting-up of the coal product is steadily proceeding. 
The range of these products is growing until a stage 
may be reached, where there will be available one 
product for practically every size of plant. This will 
mean a more complete use of the coal than ever has 
been attempted and the possibility of preserving the 
intermediates for further use opens an entirely new 
aspect to the gas industry which cannot be fully realized 
at the present time. One of the principal difficulties in 
the way of an economical employment of the by-product 
plant for smaller gas works has been so far the rather 
high cost of the normal by-product installation and the 
comparative large quantities of coal that have to be 
treated, to make the plant competitive. With the in- 
creasing splitting-up of the production a solution for 
this particular obstacle, however, has offered itself that 
is worth while following up, as it may bring about an 
entirely new situation. Gas works in Europe are located 
as a rule in very frequent intervals. There is hardly a 
city of ten thousand inhabitants that has not a municipal 
or private gas works, and cities of that size are very 
frequent. There takes place a very extensive inter- 
course of opinion amongst these local gas works by 
way of sectional meetings and their affairs are also 
often discussed during the meetings of municipal off- 
cials. In consequence co-operation between small gas 
works is a more or less established fact. It has now 
been suggested to combine these smaller gas works for 
the purpose of improving their by-product production. 
Each district has a call for certain by-products, made 
from coal gas, and it is only a question to find the 
product and to install the proper plant for manufactur- 
ing it. The supply will then be made available to the 
industry and the whole district benefits. But the small 
size of the gas plants often prevents making the product. 
What prevents the gas plants, it is now argued, to have 
a by-product plant at a certain point which takes charge 
of the whole by-product work of the districts? Each 
as far as it can be done economically and the rest would 
be left to the co-operative plant, that could be attached 
to the biggest gas plant in the district. The plan is 
open for many variations. So the different plants might 
agree to make one product each and might exchange 
the product and the intermediate as the necessity re- 
quires. In this manner the local gas works could make 
a field of production for themselves entirely independent 
from .the competition of the larger plants, as no big 
enterprise could aspire successfully to meet the local 


enterprises in a field of which they have the virtual con- 
trol. Motor transportation has largely advanced the 
chances of such a plan and the exchange of inter- 
mediates could be carried on at a very low cost to the 
co-operators. 

Cheap by-products is at present one of the principal 
requirements of the industry of Europe and the gas in- 
dustry is upon the best road to give them to the Euro- 
pean industry at a very low cost. But the employment 
of all the minor gas plants in the by-product field has 
an additional advantage that cannot be overlooked. 
Every gas chemist, who applies himself to by-production 
work is increasing the potentialities of further dis- 
coveries. Where formerly hundreds of chemists were 
busy to dissect coal, now thousands will be on the job 
and nobody can say, where all this will lead to. More 
cause, therefore, to be careful with the raw material 
that is to bring all these advantages and more necessity 
for conserving coal. Hence the desire of the gas men 
that if electricity must be, that it should be generated 
by way of the gas motor and not by the use of the 
wasteful boiler production, unless heated by gas. 


Sees Price Factor and Increased W ater 
Power Development as Sources of 
Relief in Petroleum Situation 


George Otis Smith Declares It Is High Time to Begin to Weigh 
the Essential Uses 


An estimate of the petroleum resources of the 
world has just been published by the Chief Geologist 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, David White, and 
his figure of 60,000,000,000 barrels for the whole 
world is doubtless exact enough to enable us to see 
the oil situation of the United States in fairly true 
perspective, declared George Otis Smith, Director of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, in a paper before the 
American Iron and Steel Institute in its recent meet- 
ing in New York City. Using within our own bor- 
ders fully half of the world’s annual production of 
petroleum, we seem to possess only about one- 
seventh of what remains. This lack of national self- 
sufficiency in oil reserves may be expressed in an- 
other way ; contrast the international position of the 
United States in respect to oil with its position in re- 
spect to coal. In the past ten years our 6,000 to 7,000 
coal mines have contributed 41 per cent of the world’s 
output of coal. Our present estimates credit the 
United States with more than half of the world’s 
coal reserves, so that if we are to think in world 
terms the great tonnage of coal produced by this 
country each year represents less than our national 
share. But now consider the petroleum situation: in 
these same ten years our 140,000 to 200,000 oil wells 
have poured forth more than 61 cent of the 
world’s output, although we now pelieve that the 
United States possesses-only about 12 per cent of 
the oil left to the world for its future use, so that in 
oil our nation is doing far more than its share. 


Coxe By-Propucts Limrrep 


When we come to consider substitutes for petro- 
leum products, the capacity of your own steel indus- 
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try for furnishitig benzol and alcoho! as by-products 
deserves first mention. I am informed by Mr. 
Walker of the United States Steel Corporation that 
plants now in operation and under construction have. 
a capacity of 95,000,000 gallons a year—that is, if 
the output of light oils is converted into motor ben- 
201. Such an annual contribution of less than 2,000,- 
000 barrels, however, is equivalent to not much more 
than a week’s output of gasoline as the refineries of 
the United States are now running. The recovery of 
alcohol from your coke ovens has not yet begun, but 
British experience seems to show that the maximum 
alcohol capacity of the coke ovens of the United 
States might be less than their benzol capacity. Ap- 
parently, then, the benzol and alcohol possibilities of 
the steel industry cannot be regarded as promising 
enough motor fuel even to meet the present increase 
in demand, It must be recognized, however, that 
this country, as the world’s greatest consumer of 
coal, has not fairl bts foc by-product recovery. With 
the higher cost of and this increased demand for 
by-products more efficient practice must result in the 
natural course of economic events. 

The oil-shale resources of our country must not 
be overlooked - their national value ‘underesti- 
mated as a rear of economic defense. As their 
oil content is fairly comparable with the petroleum 
reserves of the world, these shales furnish am effec- 
tive guaranty against the United-States going bone- 
dry as to oil, but the oil won from oil shales will not 
be labor-cheap like.the petroleum now flowing from 
our wells. As | as industry is shorthanded it 
cannot look for relief from oil shale nor can it ex- 
pect any return to low prices by utilizing this re- 
source, however vast its extent; yet these Western 
mountains of oil-shale stand as a visible promise that 
even when our underground reservoirs of petroleum 
are drained the United States will not be at the com- 
mercial mercy of any foreign power—not even if that 
power has been prompt to take advantage of the 
present opportunity to acquire a majority share in 
the world’s oil resources. Still, even with the largest 
measure of optimism, backed up with our oil shales, 
we must face the contingency that the next genera- 
tion of American business men may see their trade 
rivals across the Atlantic turning the wheels of in- 
dustry and commerce with cheaper oil than is avail- 
able in the American markets. Regard for the fu- 
ture, then, forces us to plan how to use less oil at 
home and how to acquire our share of the foreign 


supply. 
EssenTiAL Uses or Perro_teuM 


It is high time for us to begin to weigh the essen- 
tial uses of petroleum. Oil was first used as an il- 
luminant, but to-day, whether in the kerosene lamp 
on the modern frontier or as gas-oil to enrich the gas 
of the city, this use of a petroleum product is not 
increasing on the same scale as the industrial uses. 
In power generation oil takes on.much larger eco- 
nomic values, whether as gasoline or as fuel oil. 
The demand for gasoline seems to o no law of 
normal increase, and the higher cost of coal in re- 
cent years has greatly stimulated the use of fuel oil 
under steam boilers, Fortunately the rapid increase 
in the consumption of fuel_oil by locomotives seems 
to have been checked at about same time that it 
has found a wider use in stationary steam plants. 


Last year the public utility power plants of the 
United States consumed 11,000,000 barrels of fuel 
oil in generating electricity, nearly half of it in coal- 
less California. In the East the present oil shortage 
has doubtless started a reaction in the popularity of 
fuel oil caused by the coal shortage in the war years. 
The more adequate and reliable supply of coal must 
in the long run give coal the advantage for use under 
stationary boilers; for despite the labor economy at- 
tained through oil, the assurance of an unfailing sup- 
ply of fuel is of first importance in industry. 

Prices also will eventually exert an automatic con- 
trol on the use of oil products. Not only is the in- 
adequate supply stimulating high-cost production as 
well.as rewarding low-cost operation with unusual 
profits, but however much we may desire low-priced 
gasoline we cannot wave aside the economic facts of 
supply and demand. High prices are here for crude 
oil and for every one of its products, and high prices 
will help to bring about a kind of economic survival. 
The more essential use of oil—that is, the use of oil 
where it serves the greatest end—will survive, and 
business practice, public opinion, and even, if needed, 
Governmental regulation, should work together to 
enforce obedience to this democratic rule of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. Plenty and 
cheapness have led to waste; scarcity and dearness 
ought to promote thrift. It is a problem for the na- 
tion as well as for your individual plant to get larger 
values out of the high-cost coal and oil. 


Execrricity as A SusstiTuTe ror Or Fver 


In any weighing of the uses of petroleum, certain 
ch in practice appear inevitable. The use of 
gasoline to serve our pleasure cannot go on un- 
checked—the joy ride is not the kind of “pursuit of 
happiness” regarded as an “unalienable right” by our 
revolutionary fathers. The use of fuel oil as a sub- 
stitute for coal must be discouraged, for our navy 
and our merchant marine need the fluid fuel for rea- 
sons that do not apply to stationary boilers or even 
steam locomotives. On terra firma a power program 
can be worked out that will hitch up coal mine and 
waterfall efficiently, and both industry and trans- 
portation can be fully electrified to the end that, ex- 
cept perhaps on the Pacific Coast, not a barrel of oil 
should be used under boilers. The necessity of cau- 
tion in enlarging the field of fuel oil is the more ap- 
parent when we realize that, as suggested by the 
Bureau of Mines, every increase in demand for other 
petroleum products for a higher use entails a loss in 
the percentage of fuel oil produced. 

The requirements of the American Navy and the 
new merchant marine present a priority demand of 
the first order. Admiral Griffin, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering of the United States 
Navy, informs me that the Cal Sersiing vessels ready 
for service aggregate more than 6,000,000 horsepower 
and that other vessels under construction will bring 
this total up to nearly 9,600,000 horsepower. The 
navy now needs 8,000,000 barrels of fuel oil a year, 
yet this figure is small compared with the require- 
ments of the Shipping Board, which are stated by 
Paul Foley, its director of operations, as 40,000,000 
barrels for 1920 and 60,000,000 for 1921. If the 
American flag is to fly on the seven seas the motive 
power to carry it must be assured, and here is one 
(Continued on page 473.) 
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New Blood in the Industry 


The gas industry apparently is taking definite ac- 
tion toward seeking to attract a very desirable type 


of young man to its ranks. But to succeed it must 
sell the young man with the idea: Compensation to 
be had is equitably proportional to the talent and 
energy required for the task; the opportunity to 
forge ahead is limited only by the young man’s am- 
bition and ability. We greatly fear, in the present 
situation, the results of the gas industry’s selling” 
effort will be practically nil. 

The young college man is under no compulsiom 
other than his own will to come tothe gas industry. 
He has to attract him, if an engineer, rather un- 
attractive surroundings in usually an undesirable 
part of the city, long hours and meager pay, a tend-- 
ency in too many cases to stifle individualism and a 
jealousy, on the part of some higher up on the ladder 
than he, of amy opportunity. he may find to reveal 
broadly any unusual merit, an industry that finan- 
cially is manifestly down in the mouth, and an audi~ 
ence that is not only indifferent but actually hostile 
and distrustful. 

As against this he might select to enter the sell- 
ing end of the automobile industry, enjoy short 
hours and big commissions, be all dressed up him- 
self, and meet and mingle with nice people of a 
similar sort. 

Or he might select the foreign field following his 
own profession, There is fine pay, variety in sur- 
roundings, travel, extravagant appreciation of merit, 
and so on, 

Or he might enter politics and, if: sufficiently un- 
educated in the broad sense, with easy conscience 
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hound to the brink of ruin street railway companies, 
. Sas companies, ett, become the mayor of a great 
city or possibly a pablic service commissioner, 





4 is need for the gas industry to attract to its 
“ranks young men of dnlimited” potentialities: But 
‘ toaéconiplish it there is much’ to’ be’ done by our- 


selves. and by regulatory commissions to make it an_ 


industry worth coming into. 





Leuba Seward the Be Type a 
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The bungalow up to a very few years ago as,an 
all-year residence was almost exclusively a feature 
of the, milder climates, 

The need of getting some kind of a: roof over one’s 
head is bringing it much to the fore in the colder 
parts. 

Builders of-portable homies of this type are doing 
a rush business. Even the. of the neces- 
sary funds apparently is not onal to get assur- 
‘ance of a home of the permanent-type being erected; 
and the portable building people . are taking good 
advantage of their opportunity. 

A single-floor dwelling place affords an ideal situ- 
ation for gas heating. As it is usually comparatively 
small and scientifically compact, the’ cost-of-fuel 
element enters to but a minor degree. 

If the gas companies desire it we should see the 
foundations laid down fot a considerable house- 
heating business before the cook and cold days oo 
come “— us. 





Not Enough Changing About in Gas, Com- 
pany Organization 

Tt sounds like a challenge, the above caption, and an 
obvious misstatement of fact. But it doesn’t refer to 
the labor ranks, the only truly prosperous ranks in the 
gas industry, but rather to those’ who work with arson 
heads rather than their hands. : 

For the good of the industry and for the good of 

the individual there’ is too‘ much of this settling’ down 
for life with particular compatiiés in the gas field. 
The basic processes of gas matitifacture, distribu- 
tion and sale are quite general with all companies. But 
mental workets are ‘not 'tmacHines. Supetintendents 
doubfless start off’ with 4 Hew itistallation’ fOnOwing 
mafiufacturers’ directions: almost explicitly. 

Assuming three plants starting’ off with’ similar equip- 
ment at the same time, they are all alike at this period: 

‘But a8 the month toll by’ ‘the’ iiatf at’ ‘No. 1’ intro- 


dices short’ cuts Here atid theré that hé' discovers and 


tries out front day 'té day—vefitiements “and” improve” 
ments on the cut-and-dried and routine. No: 2° does’ 
ee ae ae Oe "And 36 With 
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per cent: 
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‘So in time, though essentially the same, operating 
practicé.in the three plants beconies quite different. 
The Service supplied by gas journals, papers at as- 
sociation conventions; ¢tc., all tend. to harmonize prac- 


tice between plants: and beg those at X informed as 


to changes and improvements at Y. But they do not 
succeed 100 per cent. Perhaps they do not succeed 50 
There is a great deal learned by the direct 
contact plan in the gas industry even to-day. 

An, assistant at- No; 1. plant going as assistant to 
No, 2 plant would be benefited by the experience even 
if the methods of No. 2 plant were inferior. His mind 
would be freshened up and set to reasoning out under- 
lying causes. 

The same old methods, same old surroundings grow 
monotonous and tend to warp up the mind. It is easy 
to get in a rut. One’s plannings should be directed 
toward keeping out of grooves. 

With one company one can in time more or less. get 
a line on the character of those above, ascertain their 
Vulnerable“ spots‘ afid'in time risé through wiles and 
diplomacy, even though real working.ability be lacking. 

But the technical worker, the commercial man, the 
subordinate executive in the gas field should endeavor 
to make his merit so broadly known that his possibili- 
ties are not bounded by the limited opportunities one 
company affords but rather by the opportunities of te 
whole gas field. 

Gas company heads should encourage this attitude 
on the ‘part of their employees. 

Once sold .on it completely the employee’s ambitions 
and methods will be directed along proper lines. 

When the salesman at X, for instance, comes to look 
field of His Opportunity, he will not lay much stress on 
his ingratiating manner but a great deal on his ability 
to produce results. He might manage, by dint of flat- 
tery ps, to make the manager at X impressed with 
the idea he ought to have more money, but his facility 
along these lines' will not go far with the manager at Y, 
a thousand miles distant. But a startling percentage of 
sales will make Y’s manager immediately take note. 
And it. takes real work and ability to produce such 
results, 


- Gas Used in Feather Gilding—Silvering and 
Kindred Processes 


(Continued from page 464.) 


that heat is used im certain parts of’ the process as 
will be seen. A little piece of isinglass is taken to 
the extent of about as much as will be on a five-cent 
piece. . This. is put. in. a pot, set on’ an individual 
stove and boiled in water. Then as much alcohol 
is added as there is water and it is strained through 
silk. The letters are then painted on a sheet of 
paper with Brunswick black. The paper is fixed 
with the writing reversed on the glass. The isinglass 
solution is used as a mordant, laying it on with a 
camel’s-hair pencil-and the gold -leaf-1s-then applied. 
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The glass is placed in a warm room and when the 
gilding is dry it is rubbed over with a piece of cotton 


wool. A flat camel's hair brush, moistened with the 
isinglass solution is then passed lightly over the gold 
letters. The solution must be hot for this operation, 
A second coating of gold leaf improves the work. 
The outline is then marked in on the back with soap 
anda size used composed of gum tragacanth in 
water, having the size as thin as possible.’ There is 
a solution for gilding silver which may be referred to 
which is made as follows: Dissolve equal parts, by 
weight, of bichloride of mercury (corrosive sub- 
limate) and chloride of ammonium (sal ammoniac) 
in nitric acid; now there is added some grain gold 
to the mixture and the liquid is evaporated to half 
its bulk. It is then applied while hot to the surface 
of the silver article. An oil size for gilding is an- 
other composition needing heat for its use, etc., and 
will be likewise given. The making of it is as fol- 
lows: Grind calcined red ocher with the best and 
oldest drying oil and mix with it a little oil of tur- 
pentine when used. When the work is to be gilded 
a little parchment size is made as before and heated 
up; then the above size is applied, where requisite, 
either in patterns or letters and it is allowed to re- 
main till, but touching it with ‘the finger, it feels 
just sticky; then ap pply the gold leaf and dab it on 
with a little piece of cotton; in about an hour wash 
off the superfluous gold with. a sponge and water, 
and when dry varnish with copal varnish. 

A size for bronzing and, gilding may here be 
briefly spoken of. It*consists of a combination of 
asphaltum, drying oil and spirits of turpentine. It 
is a useful size for both bronzing and pale gilding. 
A size for cloth, silk, etc:, is made.by taking a little 
honey and mixing it. with thick glue by a water- 
jacketed glue heater or ordinary gas heater water 

th. It has, of course, to be reduced to the proper 
consistency and it then has the effect of giving a fine 
bright luster. 

So far as the preserving of gilding is concerned (such 
as the gilding on. frames, ete.), this can be-rendered 
much more durable without interfering with its luster 
by giving it a coat with a warm mixture of 1 part of 
linseed oil and 2 of-turpentine. To clean the gilding of 
fly specks, a mixture of 1 part of ammonia to 3 or 4 
parts of water is recommended. 

To repair luster gilding, which has already been 
Spakes of, they usually make a compound by melting 

enetian turpentine, white wax and a little soap. This 
is done over a gas burner and the. same industrial stove 
will be found very useful for the purpose. It is ap- 
plied to the injured places with a brush and is allowed 
to remain for an hour, after which the gilding is laid on, 

The reader will run across numerous places where 
work of different kinds, along the lines mentioned, is 
done, and the chief reason for mentioning matters of 
this character j is-to_famtbliarize with, suchr points. in 
ordér that he may both gain business and save time in 
making inquiry when such Protests are “rtin’up against.” 

Another-use for gas is in’ water gilding upon silver. 
In this case’ vinegar. (strong): on’ copper 


they pour: 
flakes ; they then ‘add ‘alum‘and ‘salt in equal quantities. 
After this it is: put in:a conitainer’of»a suitable kind and 
set over a burner (there’ the: industrial ‘stove again 
comes ‘into: play). When: the vinegar has. tnt until 
it becomes one-fourth part its o 
throw into it the metal it is desi 


tity, ‘they 
‘o glid ang it will 








assume a copper color. If it is continued boiling it will 
change into a fine gold color. Polished steel may also 
be beautifully gilded by means of the ethereal solution 
of gold. This is done as follows: Dissolve pure gold 
in aqua-regia, evaporate gently to dryness so as to drive 
off the superfluous acid, redissolve in water; and add 
three times its bulk of sulphuric ether. Allow to stand 
for six hours in a stoppered bottle and the ethereal so- 
lution of gold will fleat to the top. Polished steel 
dipped in this is at once beautifully gilded and by trac- 
ing patterns on the surface of the metal with any kind 
of varnish beautiful designs and devices in plain metal 
and. gilt are produced. For other metals the electro 
process is the best, but gas men will find certain buckle 
and steel button, etc., manufacturers carrying out such 
processes and should get their business. 

A gilding varnish sometimes used is beeswax, 4 
ounces, and verdigris and sulphate of copper, each 1 
ounce. This is heated and mixed together. Another 
form of the same is made of beeswax, 4 ounces, and 
verdigris, red ocher and alum, each 1 ounce. This is 
heated and mixed together in just the same way. It is 
used to give a red-gold; color to water gilding. 

Returning to the matter of gilding metal surfaces, 
there is much to be said of interést to readers in view 
of the fact that such work has recently increased con- 
siderably in this country, whereas.it.was almost entirely 
carried out in Europe until recently. A French method 
of gilding in the form of brilliant as well as dull or 
matt on wrought or cast iron, as well as on other metal 
surfaces, by means of sulphide of gold is of particular 
interest. It is carried out both by means of the: brush 
and the bath. This process consists in covering. the 
metal under treatment with a thin solid coating of 
gold, presenting a. very rich. metallic appearance, pro- 
duced without having recourse to burnishing or polish- 
ing. The first operation gives what we will:call product 
No. 1, and is as follows: They dissolve a kilogram of 
pure alum in a sufficient quantity (but smallest:amount 
necessary) of water; when it. is completely dissolved 
they pour on to it a liter of ammonia (alkali). The 
alum precipitates itself into.the form of a very. thick 
jelly, and they pour this precipitate onto a blter. in 
order to draw off as much liquid as possible. The 0 a 
is next put into a porcelain capsule. and they add 500 
grams of nitric acid, which has the property. of redis- 
solving the alum. 

After this they put, for dissolving; in another con- 
tainer 150 grams of carbonate of cobalt with 200 grams 
of nitric acid, and the solution is helped by the mod- 
erate heat of a sand bath over_a bunsen burner. The 
solution being effected, there is poured on it the dis- 
solved alum and both are well mixed together. The 
complete evaporation of the acids is assisted by placing 
the container upon a strongly heated sand bath. The 
product is collected and pounded, whereupon it is cal- 
cined-in a crucible by a strong heat in a muffle furnace 
before ‘using it in the following ‘Composition, which we 
wilt call— 

Product’ No. 2—There is melted in-a etictle placed 
in’ a tntifle “furnace the subjoined composition, “whieh 
miist be thoroughly mixed: 


_Kilos - Grams‘ 
Prodtict’ Nof 2.2... 2: rig A IE * 600° 
Orarige oxide of lead Seat, FIP IO FF 200 
UBeries aeae O88. Ee Bas A 800° 
Finely powdered white lass. tt 200 
SOU Soe ree seas: 4 800 
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The melting being effected, it is poured into cold 
water and afterwards dried and by means 
similar to those employed for grinding enamels. Spirits 
of turpentine are used in the operations of grinding, 
which must be continued until a considerable degree of 
fineness is obtained in order to facilitate the working. 

_ If the product be too thick, the pr oe | of turpen- 
tine necessary to reduce it may be . We now 
come to—- 

Product No. 3—There is disselved in a porcelain ves- 
sel the following:- Pure gold, 100 grams; aqua-regia 
(muriatic acid, 200 grams; nitric acid, 100 grams). 

The dissolving of this is effected a sand bath 
moderately heated by a gas burner. then add 2 
grams of pure tin and 2 grams of arsenious acid. They 
evaporate about one-half of the acids, leave the mix- 
ture to cool, and then add 150 of distilled water. 
This solution is placed aside then the following op- 
eration is proceeded with, which is spoken of as— 

Product No. 4—They put into a glass retort 150 
grams of turpentined balsam of sulphur containing 20 
per cent of sulphur (as it is usually te emt “ws. Hat 
maceutical chemists), 40 grams of Venice turpentine 
and 200. grams of essential oil of lavender. This mix- 
ture is heated in a sand bath until the liquid attains a 
deep red color. at which point they remove it and allow 
it to cool. 

When cooled they pour the mixture into a porcelain 
container and then slowly pour the product No. 3, 
taking care to stir thoroughly and constantly product 
No. 4 with a glass spatula. is can be done mechan- 
ically if desired owing to the difficulty of slowly -pour- 
ing with one hand and stirring with the other. When 
product No. 3 is poured out there becomes formed in 
the No. 4 container a ‘very stiff substance of a rich 
bright-brown color. If the desired color be not at once 
obtained, it is usual to slowly warm the mixture, stir- 
ring it ‘all the while. If it is removed from the bath 
directly it is observed that the desired ige is effected. 
When the above indicated condition is rea the prod- 
uct is allowed to cool, as the gold has then separated 
from the acids. After becoming cool they extract, as 
far as possible, the acids and ce the mixture aside 
until the next day. They again extract whit little acid 
may have become and then they pour upon 
it, drop by drop, 50 grams of ammonia, or ient to 
cause a reaction. Sometimes as much as this quantity 
is not requisite. 

The mixture is effected very easily. They allow 
it to remain for about two hours and they then pour 
upon this product 300 grams of essential oil of laven- 
der. ~ They then heat slightly for the a ah oe of 
mixing thoroughly and leave it to cool. e product 
is then filtered by means of a paper filter which is 
steeped in oil of lavender in order to render it im- 
permeable to water. 

The golden liquid passes through which the am 
moniacal water remains on the filter and the product 
thus obtained is ready for use on leaving the filter. 

Many other methods for obtaining gold in this 
state are to be found described and to porce- 
lain, pottery and glass, but are i ect for applica- 
tion to metals. 


To obtain brilliant gilding upon wrought or cast 
iron, copper or other metals it is necessary to pro- 
ceed as follows: The objects to be operated upon 
have to be very clean, free from oxidation or any 
foreign substances; the objects being in such condi- 





tion are slightly warmed in a warming oven to re- 
move all humidity; then a brush is dipped into 
Product No. 2 and the objects are coated, care being 
taken to cover the same thoroughly of an even thick- 
ness, that is to say, the thickness generally known 
technically in oil painting as a round coating of color. 
The objects thus covered are next placed in a closet 
to preserve them from dust and there left to dry. 
The closet may be supplied with heat from an air 
heater or radiator, if desired. Afterwards they are 
placed for heating in an oven similar to the enamel- 
ing type, and of an appropriate size. 

On their withdrawal from the oven the objects 

will have assumed a very brilliant blue-black aspect. 
After cooling, they are ready for receiving the 
gilding, which is obtained by dipping a brush into 
the golden liquid, i. e., Product No. 4, and evenly 
coating the objects with a very thin coating. They 
are then allowed to dry for some hours, protected 
from the dust and then they are again heated in the 
oven as previously described, care being taken to 
heat them gradually in order to prevent the blister- 
ing of the gold. The transformation is seen to take 
place by the objects changing their blue-black tint 
and becoming yellow and brilliant. It is at this point 
they should drawn from the oven, when will be- 
come apparent the beauty and solidity of the gilding 
which is more solid and more brilliant than any 
other. 
In order to obtain a flat or dull (matt)’ gilt it is 
necessary to put on a very thin coating of Product 
No. 2 so that it may remain dull, because the bril- 
liancy is solely due to the thickness of this coating. 
The objects being dull the gilding will be dull. 

Should it be desired to avoid the use of Product 
No. 2, and nevertheless obtain a brilliant gilding, 
this may be accomplished by first polishing the ob- 
jects by the ordinary means of tool. lathe or polish. 
The coating of gold when applied to polished metals 
becomes brilliant, but it is necessary to apply a 
thicker coatigg upon cast iron, which is more porous 
and duli, gilding is in like manner obtained upon 
rough metal; still it is always advantageous to make 
use of Product No. 2 because it will economize 4 of 
the gold used upon plain metal. As must be ob- 
served, this application is one of facility and sim- 
plicity ; it is not costly and above it all it provides 
quite some equipment, relatively, for the gas man to 
supply. 

In conclusion, the writer somewhat regrets that 
it became necessary to go to so great a length in 
treating on this subject, but it has been felt that it 
was too important to curtail as it is probably the first 
story of its kind ever presented to the gas man. The 
writer hopes that it may open up quite a new field 
to many. 





Demand for a Small Tank Water Heater 


There has been during the Spring a great demand 
for small tank water heaters, ¢specially one particular 
moderate priced type. The sales of it were probably 
largest in territories supplied with gas where in hun- 
dreds of homes means of heating water are not de- 
pendent on the superior convenience of gas. 

The backward season made a late demand fcr space 
heaters run by gas. — 
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Sees Price Factor and Increased Water Power 
Development as Sources of Relief in 
Petreleum Situation 
(Continued from page 468.) 


demand for fuel oil which alone equals the present 
output of our refineries for about four months. 
Surely no American with vision wishes to contem- 
plate even the possibility of a shortage of fuel oil that 
would endanger the immediate availability of these 
battleships, cruisers and destroyers or interfere with 
the successful operation of the steamers in the con- 
struction ‘of which our nation has invested so many 
millions. 


Use or Power AND MacuINery INCREASING 


In our attention to the generation of power to meet 
the needs of industry and transportation we give too 
little thought to one unique function of oil—that of 
saving power. Machinery without lubrication is un- 
thinkable; adequate lubrication saves energy and 
makes it available for use as well as adds to the life 
of the machine. There is little danger of shortage in 
lubricating oil for our navy, for the daily refinery 
output, as reported by the Bureau of Mines, is almost 
sufficient.to supply the navy for a year with lubricat- 
ing oil, whereas about three weeks’ run would be 
necessary to meet the navy’s annual needs in fuel 
oil. Yet, on second thought, we realize how univer- 
sal is the use of lubricating oil, in the home as well 
as in the largest steel plant, in the motorcycle and 
locomotive, in the electric fan and the power station 
—everywhere oil is needed in the bearings, a single 
drop or many gallons. And in looking to industry’s 
future needs of this petroleum product large plans 
should be made, for our use of power and machinery 
is increasing faster than is generally appreciated. 
The statistics of electric power generation collected 
monthly by the Geological Survey show that the 
war-peak was exceeded last year, and already the 
opening months of 1920 are ahead of the correspond- 
ing months of 1919 by 14 per cent. 

This need for oil to insure our industrial life in- 
spires the call for pioneering on other continents by 
American oil companies. In the world estimates we 
credit South America with a third more oil reserves 
than the United States, so that one guidepost for the 
explorer and developer plainly points to the south. 
To the steel industry, this American hunt for oil, not 
only in the Western Hemisphere but in the Far East, 
has special significance. Wherever an oil field is de- 
veloped by American capital not only will its prod- 
uct be available either for our home refineries or for 
the more distant American bunker stations at the 
world’s crossroads, but all the supplies needed to 
develop and operate this foreign oil field will come 
from the United States. An “International Oil” op- 
erating in South America means another market for 


the product of a “National Tube” operating in Penn-- 


sylvania. 








In Vienna last year numerous ‘stop ; in mains 
and services occurred, which at first were attributed 
to an increased sulphuretted hydrogen content of the 
gas. The latter was due to labor shortage and the 


consequent impossibility of changing the purifying 
material as often as formerly. Analyses of the solid 
matter which caused the stoppages showed a sulphur 
content up to 2.5 per cent; but the matter was found 
to contain chiefly rust and prussian blue. The for- 
mation of the stoppages was, therefore, doubtless due 
in part to the cyanogen and the water vapor con- 
tained in the gas, as was confirmed by laboratory 
experiments. The water vapor in the gas causes rust 
in the pipes; and the iron hydroxide thus formed . 
takes the cyanogen out of the gas, while the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen has no effect. 

The process can, therefore, really be attributed to 
the extraction of benzol from the gas, which was 
compulsory in Austria during the war. The gas, 
deprived of benzol at the works, takes up the fatty 
material deposited previously within the interior of 
the ptpes, and so exposes them to the action of rust. 
In cases where benzol has still to be removed from 
the gas supplied, means must be found, says the au- 
thor, to obviate this rusting. : 

Experiments with this end in view were made in 
Vienna; and it was resolved to find the relation ex- 
isting between the benzol contained in coal gas and 
the fatty deposits in gas mains. A mixture of equal 
parts of benzol-free gas and gas containing benzol 
was found to cause a considerable deposit of oily 
matter; but when the benzol-free gas was in the 
proportion of two to one, the deposit was very slight 
and scarcely noticeable. An experiment was made 
by saturating benzol-free gas with solvent naphtha 
before passing it into the mains. But quite apart 
from the high cost of such a process, it was found 
that no protective deposit was formed in the mains. 


Natural Gas Survey 

The city of Cleveland, Ohio, which receives its gas 
supply from the natural gas fields of West Virginia, 
is to have a survey Of the situation in this State made 
by an “expert,” according to the following despatch 
from Cleveland: 

A survey of the West Virginia fields to determine 
the available gas supply is to be started shortly. 

Franchise Commissioner Marshall said that informa- 
tion promised by West Virginia producing companies 
on the amount of gasoline extracted from natural gas 
delivered to Cleveland had not been received. This 
phase of the question is to be investigated. 

Gas men of West Virginia are wondering just what 
the Cleveland City Council hopes to gain by this move. 
It is pointed out that unless the Supreme Court of the 
United States intervenes and declares the Steptoe law, 
a measure recently written into the statute books of the 
State aimed to conserve natural gas and devote it en- 
tirely to the interests of West Virginia citizens and in- 
dustries, Cleveland will probably have its supply of 
natural gas cut off entirely. 

Gas men as a whole make light of the action of the 
Cleveland Council and refuse to be alarmed over the 
proposed investigation. As one stated, “An ordinary 
West -Virginia schoolboy could tell the Cleveland City 
Council that extraction of gasoline from gas makes 
virtually no difference in the heating qualities of gas.” 
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The Personal Element in Advertising 


The Portland, Ore., Gas & Coke Company Runs New Series of Ad- 
vertisements Taken from Life 
By S. G. ADDISON : 


The Portland Gas & Coke Com- 
pany, of Portland, Ore., has pub- 
lished in the recent issues of “the 
Portland daily papers a new series 
of pictures taken from life to adver- 
tise its appliances, This makes the 
fourth series. 

The company noticed considerable 
inquiry for false fireplaces to use 
with the Humphrey Radiantfire. In 
some. cases these were made out of 
wood, set in perhaps with tile, and 
in other cases out of brick, but some 
ingenious Westerner invented a com- 
position consisting as we understand, 
principally out of cement and saw- 
dust, and has gone into.the business 
of making false fireplaces exclusive- 
ly for the — company to sell with 
say yes 


The gs c company arranged a 
cial parlor to display the mantels, as 
shown in the illustration. This view 
showing the five mantels was the 
first picture published in-the news- 
papers as the usual teaser, just like 
real estate men, when they want to 
induce people to locate in their tract, 
build what is known as a 
House. 

The readers of the paper, seeing 


the good-looking salesman waiting on 
four charming young ladies all at 
one time, explaining the merits of 
the Radiantfire and pointing at man- 
tel No. 2 as his particular choice. 
were naturally interested in seeing 
the succeeding pictures which were 
very. much more striking, inasmuch 
as. they could show more detail. 
There was the “Reverie” picture, 
Mantel No. 1, with the young lady 
watching the beautiful opal light 
glowing in the radiants; the “Two 
Friends” getting warmed. up in front 
of Mantel No. 4; the lady in front 
of Mantel No. 5 warming her hands 
and smiling at the little child (which 


“mantel finished in brown is particu- 


larly adapted to a Western bunga- 
low.) Then there was the very at- 
tractive picture of Mantel No. 3 
called “Toasting Her Toes’; and 
last, but not least by any means, Man- 
tel No. 2 with the “Three Graces” 
in statuette, and three young ladies 
gracing the picture. 

It is said that Portland is the larg- 
est customer for Radiantfires of any 
place in the far West after Los An- 
geles. Also that out there in the 
Rose City on the Willamette River 


they order them by the thousand at 
a clip. The original and persistent 
advertising which has been indulged 
in by the Portland Gas & Coke Com- 
pany to acquaint the public with the 
merits of this appliance has borne 
fruit commensurate with the effort 
and energy put into the publicity 
stunts. 

They are finished in various 
shades to suit the individual taste. 
A mantel somewhat like the No. 1 
style, only still smaller, has been 
standing in the entrance of the com- 
pany’s salesrooms all winter, but 
with the advent of spring has been 


‘removed for the time being, while 


immiediately adjoining the place 
where people pay their gas bills and 
order briquets, is a false fireplace 
built out of locally made brick, in 
which a No. 102 Radiantfire is kept 
going almost the entire year, which 
the cool summers of this Pacific 
Coast city make possible. 

It has been found that the Radiant- 
fire helps nicely towards filling up 
the valleys in the gas business, as 
they are especially used at the very 
time when weather conditions induce 
people to shut off the furnace in the 
spring, or in the fall before the fur- 
nace has been started again, and 
there is hardly a month during the 
Portland summers that a Radiantfire 
doesn’t come in handy more than 
one morning or evening. 





SPECIAL PARLOR ARRANGED TO DISPLAY THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF MANTELS 
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Gas Co. Reiterates Its Policy 
Toward Public in Same 
Advertisement Month 
After Month 


By Frank H. WILiIAMs 


For the purpose of acquainting the 
' public fully with the company’s atti- 
tude toward the public the Northern 
Indiana Gas & Electric Company, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., is publishing the 
same advertisement. month after 
month in which these things are pre- 
sented...’ 

The advertisement makes this 
statement regarding the constant re- 
petition of the advertisement: “The 
company’s policy as outlined above 
will. be brought to the notice of the 
public monthly by publication in this 


space. S. E. Mubholland, vice- 
president.” 
The advertisement is headed: 


“The Public Is Entitled to Courteous 
Treatment and the Best Possible 
Service at All Times.” 

Under this heading the advertise- 
ment is in two sections, one section 
addressed “To the Public” and the 
other addressed “To Our Em- 
ployees.” Under the section ad- 
dressed to the public appears the fol- 
lowing : 

“You are entitled to good service 
and we want you to have it. 

“Please do us the favor of select- 
ing our office as the proper place to 
register complaints. 

“We are always ready and anxious 
to investigate any and all complaints 
and to rectify errors. 


“No individual or company can al- 


ways be perfect. We invite. your . 


help and ask your co-operation in 
bettering our service. 


“It is our hope and desire that our” 


relations may be uniformly cordial 


No. 2 


and pleasant. Please tell us your 
troubles and we will gladly do our 
part toward remedying any difficulty. 
Your criticism and complairsits~ are 
invited at all times and any employee 
in any department who fails to wel- 
come same and do his utmost to fur- 
nish you good service and rectify 
errors, is not rightly represetning 
this company and its policy towards 
the public.” 

In the séction addressed to the 
employees appears the following 
statement: ‘ 

“The company’s reputation is in 
your hands. 

“Never attempt to take advan- 
tage of a patron. 

“The company ‘wants no revenue 
it does not earn. 

“Remember that you are in the 
service of the public as well as the 
company. 

“The company recognizes its 
obligation to the public and _ the 
conduct of each individual em- 
ployee should so demonstrate. 

“Courtesy is the most valuable 
asset that an employee of the com- 
pany can possess. The best efforts 
of the company to please its pa- 


No. 4 





No. 3 


trons are sometimes offset by the 
thoughtlessness of an employee 
who may fail to remember that any 
act of his which develops ill-feeling 
reacts upon the company and upon 
his fellow employees.” 

So that the advertisement can- 
not be overlooked by the readers 
of the newspapers through any 
overcrowding by ‘big space adver- 
tisements; the gas company has 
used sufficient space-each time the 
advertisement is printed to make 
it stand out and get read. This 
space is five columns wide by fif- 
teen inches deep. 

Isn’t there a hint in this for the 
executives of other gas companies? 
Isn’t one of the most effective ways. 
of convincing the public of the 
company’s desire to serve the pub- 
lic right, to advertise this desire 
and to keep on advertising it until 
by the very dint of repetition the 
public comes to believe that the 
advertisements mean just what 
they say? 

At any rate this is an interesting 
example of one way in which ad- 
vertising can be effectively used by 
a gas company. 
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When you speak of the gas supply 
in Manhattan and the Bronx you are 
unconsciously speaking of one million 
tons of coal, one hundred and thirty- 
four millions of gallons of oil, mil- 
lions of dollars represented by real 
estate used in gas business and many 
more millions of dollars invested in 
plants, gas mains and all that con- 
stitutes or comprises the largest and 
most modern gas manufacturing un- 
dertaking in the world. The Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York 
and its affiliated gas companies—the 
New Amsterdam Gas Company, the 
Standard Gas Light Company, the 
New York Mutual Gas Light Com- 
pany, the Central Union Gas Com- 
pany and the Northern Union Gas 
Company—represent a financial in- 
vestment of many millions of dollars. 
A further interpretation of the words 
“gas supply” includes labor, another 
very important element. In the home 
the words means comfort and abso- 
lute necessity and the same is true 
in the industrial field. 

All of the above-mentioned factors 
may be visualized hereafter when you 
see in the distance a gas-holder that 
stands down by the water side. You 
will realize how essential that holder 
is in assuring you even your small 
supply of gas for your cooking, light- 


‘ing, eat ae ee It is 
a 7 

in- -out service that you 
are familiar with through daily usage. 








feet of “The, 
amount of 166,000,000 and more 


phenomenal 


cubic feet of gas was supplied on 


one day last winter. 
It was for the of provid- 
ing not only for present and the 


immediate future, but for many years 
to come that the purchase was made 
of 377 acres of land, with an exten- 
sive water frontage at Astoria, L. I., 
where the Astoria Light, Heat & 
Power Company, a subsidiary of the 
Consolidated Gas Company, now has 
the largest gas manufacturing plant 
in the world. Two of the buildings, 
or units, at Astoria are devoted to 
the manufacture of coal-gas. <A 
third unit is a water-gas plant. 
Another water-gas unit is being 
built, the second of its kind at Asto- 
ria, and will be ready for operation 
next winter. This new unit will pro- 
duce 30,000,000 cu. ft. of gas daily, 
so that the total daily capacity of the 
Astoria plant will be 80,000,000 cu. 
ft. One of the Astoria retort houses 
is 542 ft. long, 125 ft. wide and 43 ft. 
in height. Another is 489 ft. long, 


141 ft. wide and 42 ft. high. These 





the coal where it can readily be trans- 
ferred to cars on a railroad that runs 
only on the company’s property or 
be sent through an underground tun- 
nel into the retort houses, where the 
coal is crushed. In the meantime, 
samples of the coal have been taken 
to the laboratory. There the coal is 
tested for quality. The coal is car- 
ried from the crushers on belts which 
dump it into elevated storage bins. 
From these it is fed into the retorts, 
either “incline” or horizontal. The 
latter are filled with coal by means 
of huge traveling conveyors. These 
conveyors fill the retorts with coal 
and afterwards remove the coke. To 
manufacture 1,000 cu. ft. of coal-gas 
requires 200 pounds of bituminous 
coal, 10 pounds of anthracite coal and 
1.6 gallons of gas-oil 

It is impossible to obtain from coal 
a gas of more than 14 or 15 candle- 
power, and in order to make gas of 
22 candle-power, as required by the 
present law, it is necessary to use 
gas-oil to enrich the coal-gas product. 
To. manufacture 1,000 cu. ft. of 
water-gas requires 35 pounds of 
anthracite coal and 4:1 gallons of 
gas-oil.. It may take four or six 
hours to manufacture 1,000 cu. ft. 
That all depends on conditions. 

When the gas has been made in 


phur is taken out of the gas. These 
various. steps completed, the gas 


: passes on to the meters for measure- 
ment. 


. These meters are sixteen feet 
in diameter and the gas, after having 
passed through them, finally finds its 
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place in the largest gas-holder in. the 
world. 


Before you have lighted your gas 


range or jet in Manhattan or the 
Bronx, a part of the gas has come to 
you through a tunnel under the East 
River from the immense Astoria 
holder. To do this the gas went 
down a shaft 277 ft., into two mains 
six feet in diameter—the largest in 
the world—and was carried over to 
the distributing station. in the Bronx, 
a distance of about a mile. The tun- 
nel is 21 ft. high and 19 ft. wide. It 
is 150 ft. below the bottom of the 
river. Added to the present high 
cost of gas manufacture, it costs 
about 25 cents a. 1,000 cu. ft. to dis- 
tribute gas to customers in Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx. About 7 per cent 
of the gas manufactured is “lost,” or 
cannot be accounted for, as a result 
of “slow” meters, condensation, vari- 
ation of temperature, etc. The gas 
companies in this city expend many 
thousands of dollars yearly in fur- 
nishing their customers the highest 
standard of service —Gas Logic. 


- tests Against New Gas 
Standards 


A protest against the recently ef- 
fective gas standards promulgated 
by the Public Service Commission of 
Indiana—over which so much con- 
troversy has. existed in the past, as 
has been explained from time to time 
in the Journat—has just been filed 
with the Indiana commission by way 
of resolution adopted by the Indiana 
Gas Association. 

The association requests that “pro- 
mulgation of the standards be defer- 
red until the association presents in 
a formal manner its specific objec- 
tions thereto. The association points 
out that a number of paragraphs in 
the promulgated list of standards are 
at variance with recommendations 
made by some of the interested par- 
ties to the controversy during the 
long contested series of experiments 
and conferences out of which the 
promulgated standards arose. The 
‘standards, as explained previously, 
‘prescribe the sliding scale of con- 
sumer’s costs in the ratio decreased 
heat units in the gas. de 

The protest was drawn up at a 
‘recent meeting. in Indianapolis, of 
the board of directors of the gas as- 


At this same meeting resolutions 
were adopted recommending that all 
gas utilities in the state request the 
two Indiana senators and the thir- 


teen representatives in the Congress 
to support two bills pending in the 


“Congress for the relief of utilities. 


The bills, in general effect, provide 
preferential freight rates for utilities 
in summer months that the utilities 
may store coal and other supplies 
during the months when normal 
freight movements are not so active, 
and to prohibit the confiscation of 
coal consigned to a utility, and its 
reconsignment for other channels. 





Texas Company Brings in 
Eight Wells 

There were eight gas wells 
credited to the North Centarl 
Texas field for the week, the daily 
volume of the eight being 23,000,- 
000 cu. ft. Gas is badly needed in 
Dallas, Fort Worth and other 
places, but the gas of recent find 
is quite a distance away from these 
cities, with no facilities for han- 
dling it, there being no gas lines 
so far in the newer gas districts. 
It is evident that if the State goes 
to fighting the gas companies there 
will be less of the product delivered 
through the lines, for at present 
prices there is no big margin in the 
natural gas game. When the nat- 
ural gas lines are put under the 
jurisdiction of the Railroad Com- 
mission things will be worse than 
at this time, for it is evident that 
it takes practical men to handle the 
proposition and get any returns 
from it, for it is the most hazardous 
end of the industry. 


Gas Plant Destroyed by Fire 
The Texas Gas & Electric Com- 
pany plant, Wharton, Texas, valued 
at $100,000, was totally destroyed by 
fire following an explosion. The de- 
struction of the plant leaves the city 
without either a light or ice plant. 


Gas Rate Increase Denied 
There will be no immediate in- 
crease in the price of gas to be 


cha residents of Lincoln, Til., by 
the County Gas Company. 
The proposed ne wschedule has been 


to September 25, by order 
of the State Utilities Commission. 





A very important meeting of the 
Governors of natural gas using 
states, Public Service Commissioners 
and other representatives of the pub- . 
lic in connection with a meeting of © 
the National Committee on Natural 
Gas Conservation, has been called by 
the Secretary of the Interior for Fri- 
day, June 11, in the Auditorium of 
the New Interior Building at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the purpose of go- 
ing into details of the committee’s 
conclusions in the interest of natural 
gas consetvation which is now occu- 
pying the thoughts of men high up 
in the industry and the government. 


John Barton Payne, Secretary of 
the Interior, has written a letter to 
the Governors of the fifteen natural 
gas using states, urging them to meet 
with the committee and receive from 
his hands the final resolutions as 
adopted by the National Committee 
after six months work, looking’ to 
accomplishing very momentous and 
definite results along the line of gas 
saving and economy. 

The Bureau of Mines, with the 
new director, F. G. Cottrell, at the 
helm, has also taken up the matter 
of having a thoroughly representative 
gathering of men in the industry and 
public representatives such as public 
service commissioners, and he has 
sent out letters to the committee ask- 
ing that they meet early in the day 
of the open meeting called by Secre- 
tary Payne, at which time a discus- 
sion of the tentative resolutions 
passed at the last meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee on Natural Gas 
Conservation will be taken up and 
appropriate action taken on each. If 
changes are made in the original 
resolutions, then the Governors and 
their representatives can be made ac- 
quainted with these changes and the 
reasons therefor. 

The Governors of the natural gas 
using states are taking a keen interest 
in the movement for the saving of 
gas, and it is expected that every one 
of the fifteen states will be repre- 
sented at the Washington meeting on 
June lith. The acting directur’s le*- 
ter to Governor James M. Cox, of 
Ohio, stated that his state was the 
largest gas-consuming state in the 
Union, over five hundred towns be- 
ing dependent on the natural fue’, 
and that means three-fourths of the 
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The troublesome old question, un- 
‘der the Indiana public service com- 
mission law, of the jurisdiction of 
municipalities or the commission in 


im a case 
brought by the City of Laporte. The 
commission dismissed, for want of 
jurisdiction, the city’s. petition that 


cause why the company fails to serve 
all the citizens of Laporte. 

The commission ruled that if the 
City. of Laporte desires. the relief 
sought, it may, by ordinance, or reso- 
lution, order and direct the Laporte 
Gas & Electric Company to make the 
desired additions and extensions, and 


the opinion continues, “that if the. 


company believes the requirements 
Pao net it may appeal to the 


Paul P. 3 Haynes, the commissioner 
‘who wrote the ruling, says he had in 
mind the laying down of a definite 
policy that the entire commission in 

a ces gee 
as its ed ene anaes 
seentgeesion & Catenion a2 
additions. problem, The. order, in 

follows: gs 

commission ori 
under Section 73.of the abe Sex 
xice,Cammission. Act to.assume orig- 
inal. jurisdiction over additions. and 
‘extensions. of public. utilities, and its 
jurisdiction in the matter, is confined 
to; a review on appeal, under Section 
110, of the orders.of municipal coun- 


a 


councils. to permit 
extensions prayed for by the utility.” 


The order then goes on to relate 
how the City of Laporte complained 
to the commission that the Laporte 
Gas & Electric Company has not pro- 
vided gas or electric service to many 
of its citizens, and how the city peti- 
tioned the commission to order the 
company to do so. Then the order 
directs attention to Section 110 of 
the Public Service Commission Act 
relating to the power of the commis- 
sion in such affairs, and states: 

“Tt clearly appears that it was the 
intention of the legislature to give 
municipal councils original jurisdic- 
tion to require public utilities to make 
additions and extensions. Municipal 
councils have also authority to pro- 
vide a penalty for the failure of utili- 
ties to comply with ordinances or 
resolutions’ respecting additions or 

“These provisions of the law ap- 
pear to the commission not only to 
be wise and expedient, but entirely 
in keeping with the recognized princi- 
ple that cities should have a large 


“measure of control over their local 


affairs. The legislature doubtless 
assumed that this original. jurisdic- 
tion and control would be exercised 
by the municipal councils with rea- 
son, discrimination and regard for 
the welfare of the municipality, as 
well as the economic, : financial and 
other limitations under which utili- 
ties are required to operate. 
“Appellate jurisdiction was con- 
ferred on the Ptiblic Service Com- 
mission as a safeguard against un- 
reasonable requirements on the part 
of municipalities. There can be no 
question that cities have original 
jurisdiction to require utilities to 
make extensions and additions, and 
that any ordinance or resolution re- 
—, additions or extensions is 
prima facie reasonable. On appeal 
to the commission the burden is on 


The order refers to the word 
“service,” as used in Section 73° of 
the Public Service Commission Act, 
and in its connection with the author- 
ity of the commission over a utility 
and..states that. “the eoushinnice is 
advised by the attor 
the term, ‘service’ u 


“This conclusion is also in har- 
mony with the spirit and purpose of 
the act,'since control in the last re- 
sort is vested in the commission, but 
individual controversies over exten- 
sions are left to municipal councils 
which are doubtless more familiar 
with local needs and can formulate 
and enforce a consistent local policy 
as to extensions. 

“From the point of view of public 
policy it would be highly undesirable 
for the commission, from time to 
‘time, in the first instance, to inter- 
fere with the carrying out a con- 
sistent local policy in this matter. It 
should confine its attention to the 
appellate duties conferred upon it by 
Section 110, after the municipal 
council has ordered, or has refused 
to permit, extensions. Municipal 
councils have full power under Sec- 
tion 110, to protect the interests of 
the public desiring extensions, and 
should exercise this power and meet 
this duty squarely. In case their or- 
ders ‘are appealed from as unreason- 
able, or their failure, if any, to per- 
mit extensions is alleged to be against 
the public interest, the power and 
duty of the commission begins.” 

The order will be given wide cir- 
culation among the utility companies 
of the State; ace to the com- 
mission, so that its definite policy 
with regard to the question involved 
will become known both to the utility 
managers of the state and to the mu- 
nicipal officers, who deal with utility 
control within the municipalities. 


Fort Atkinson to Have Mu-- 
nicipal Gas Plant 

The city of Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
will, by: a vote of two to one re- 
cently taken, — the Fort At- 
kinson Gas Company utility and 
will operate it together with the 
municipal water and electric plants. 
New equipment will be added to 
take care of the city’s. present, re- 
quirements for this service. 


- 


~ 


resdterste: & Warextown Gas 
Licut ComPany, a subsidiary. of the 
Massachusetts Gas - has 
received permission of the: Public 
Utilities to issue» 6,000 additional 
shares, . Ly ate > The a asked 
approval. for 6,500 shares... pro- 
code, provide, funds for payment 
a a nd improvements to 
the plant euidy made. 
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National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation Ithaca Section Holds 
Annual Banquet 


The Ithaca Section of the Na- 
tional. Electric Light Association, 
which is composed of the officers 
and employees of the Ithaca, Cort- 
land, Norwich and Oneonta plants 
of the New York State Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation, the Standard 
Light, Heat & Power Company, the 
Ovid Electric Company and the Van 
Wort Gas Light Company, repre- 
senting properties in central New 
York and Ohio, owned and operated 
by the Associated Gas & Electric 
Company and the J. G. White Man- 
agement Corporation, held its an- 
nual banquet on Friday evening, 
May 21. 

The banquet was thoroughly en- 
joyed by all present and was one of 
the most successful affairs ever held 
by the local organization. Over fifty 
employees of the local Ithaca Gas & 
Electric plant were present, while 
the Cortland, Norwich, Oneonta; 
Sidney and Groton plants were also 
represented. ‘Instructive and witty 
talks, songs and music made the 
evening a very pleasant and long to 
be remembered one. 

Honorable E. H. Bostwick, at- 
torney for the company, was the 
toastmaster. Mr. J. H. Pardee, pre- 
sident of the J. G. White Manage- 
ment Cerporation, and also president 
of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, was the principal speaker, his 
address, which was illustrated, cov- 
ered a recent inspection trip made 
by him to the Philippine Islands of 
the properties owned and operated 
by the J..G. White Companies. Mr. 
Pardee’s address was very interest- 
ing, showing as it did, the tremen- 
dous international scope of the 
activities of the J. G. White Com- 
panies. Important construction proj- 
ects have been carried out by the 
White organization in practically 
every civilized country of the globe; 
especially is this true in the Philip- 
pine Islands, where the efforts of 
this organization have played an im- 
portant part in the upbuilding of 
that wonderful country whose slogan 
is “opportunity.” 

Mr. S. J. Magee, vice-president of 
the New York State Gas & Electric 


Corporation was thé second speaker, 


delivering a very little talk, which 
was very much enjoyed. He also 
spoke of the national character of 
the White organization, owning and 
operating, as it doés, numerous 





properties throughout this country; 
also referred to the White policies 
which ,permeate all the properties 
and which are as much a part of 
each property as is the gas holder 
a part of the gas plant. These poli- 
cies are briefly outlined as Service, 
Efficiency and Courtesy. 

Then followed responses by the 
superintendents of the various 
plants, heads of departments, ‘etc. 


Laporte G & FE. Granted 
Increased Rates 


The Public Service Commission of 
Indiana has just authorized the La- 
porte Gas & Electric Company, of 
Laporte, Ind., to increase its gas 
rates from a schedule, graduated 
from $1.35 to 95 cents a 1,000 cu. ft., 
to a new schedule, graduated from 
$1.65 to $1.15 a 1,000 cu. ft. These 
charges are net. The new schedule, 
the commission pointed out, is aimed 
to produce an 8 per cent return on 
a total valuation of $360,000. The 
commission said, it arrived at the 
valuation after considering not only 
the original cost of the plant, but the 
cost of reproduction at present 
prices. The commission also took a 
forward stand in utility regulation, 
when it allowed, without diminution, 
the full valuation of new work done 
under present price levels. The com- 
mission also included a going value 
of $30,000. 


New Refinery 


The Beacon Oil Company, in 
which Massachusetts Gas Com- 
panies has a dominant interest, com- 
menced construction of a 10,000 
barrel refinery at Everett, Mass., 
last August, and it is expected that 
the refinery will be in operation the 
latter part of this month. Its crude 
oil requirements are assured by a 
contract covering a period of years 
which the company has signed with 
the Atlantic Gulf Oil Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the Atlantic, Gulf & 
West Indies Steamship Lines. 


THe West Boston Gas Com- 
PANY has asked the State Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities for permis- 
sion to increase from 65 cents to 80 
cents its charge per 1,000 cu. ft. to 
the Marlboro-Hudson Gas Company, 
Marlboro, Mass. Increased cost of 
fuel and labor is the reason given 
for the request. 








Personal Notes 
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S. J. Roperts, formerly of Elyria, 
Ohio, has) been appointed manager 
of the new business department of 
the Bartlesville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Bartlesville, Okla. He suc- 
ceeds G. B. Barnett, who left June 1 
to become manager of the new busi- 
ness department of the Empire Dis- 
trict Electric Company, Joplin, Mo. 
Mr. Roberts has been with the Lo- 
rain County Electric Company, Ely- 
ria, a part of the Doherty organiza- 
tion, for three years. 


Witi1am Latirp Brown, M.E., of 
Philadelphia, U. S. A., representing 
American engineering interests, is 
now in London conferring with 
British manufacturing, importing 
and banking houses to arrange the 
working procedure for direct repre- 
sentation of English buyers in the 
American market. On account of 
the difficulties often attending nego- 
tiations by letter and of the delays. 
of transportation, some British and 
Continental interests have found a 
material advantage in directing and 
expediting delivery of their Amer- 
ican purchases through -a represen- 
tative organization on the ground. 
Upon consulting the initial stages of 
his work here, Mr. Brown will go to 
Edinburgh and later to France and 
Italy to adjust complications in 
transactions arising out of war con- 
ditions. He will subsequently return 
to England. Mr Brown is associated 
with the organization of Kelly, 
Cooke & Company, consulting ¢n- 
gineers of Philadelphia and New 
York. It may be of interest to note 
that this firm was called on by the 
United States Government during 
the war to correct and improve 
transportation conditions at all ship- 
yards under contract with the U. S. 
Shipping Board. Mr. Charles B. 
Cooke of the firm assumed personal 
charge of this work as Chief En- 
gineer and Assistant Manager of the 
Transportation and Housing Divi- 
sion of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration, which was the Shipping 
Board’s construction arm. Opera- 
tions of this Division were carried 
through on a large scale during the 
war period, its expenditures being 
upwards of $90,000,000 in connec- 
tion with transportation and housing 
facilities, planned and constructed 
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under its supervision as an adjunct 
to the emergency ship building pro- 
gram. This firm is also known to 
the American gas industry through 
the contributions of its membership 
to the solution of some of its major 
financial-engineering and economic 
problems. Their work in this field 
has been the subject of special 
editorials in the American Gas ENn- 
GINEERING JOURNAL. 


Cuartes A. Voz has been ap- 
pointed Chief of the Division of 
Light, Heat and Power, New York 
State Public Service Commission, 
Second : District: Mr. Volz is a 
graduate of Cornell. University, 
1911, and has had wide experience 
with public utility properties. Dur- 
ing the world war, he served as a 
ist Lieutenant with the 302nd En- 
gineers, 7?th Division, and later as 
a Captain in the Engineer Officer’s 
pea School, Camp Humphreys, 

a. 


Rosert H. McCot, in charge of 
Credit and Collection Department of 
the Public Service. Company of 
Northern Illinois in Evanston, Iil., 
died suddenly May 23, aged 53 years. 
He was secréetary-treasurer of the 
Northwestern Gas Light & Coke 
Company and when that concern 
was merged into the Public Seryice 
Company in 1912 he came into the 
employ of the latter. His. sterling, 
manly qualities made him a most effi- 
cient and valued employee and 
gained for him the respect and affec- 
tion of his associates. 


Publicity Section of A. G. A. 
Is Active 


The Publicity Section of the 
American Gas Association is active- 


ly pushing a general propaganda 
both by advertising and in the pub- 
lication of articles dealing with vari- 
ous phases of the industry. The 
advertisements which are scheduled 
to appear early cover such subjects 
as the accuracy of the gas meter, the 
conservation of natural resources 
with special emphasis laid on oil and 
coal as the questions involved affect 
gas making. Numerous reading 
articles have been prepared and 
publication a these is assured in 
magazines. of national circulation. 
The Section is arranging for the 


co-operation of a great many gas 
companies in the work. 





Gas Oil Costs Allowed as Basis 
of Increased Rate Scale 
The Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia has 
one the petition of the local gas- 
ight company for higher gas rates. 
The chief cause given by Howard 
Reeside, president of the Washing- 
ton Gas Light Company as warrant- 
ing the requested increase in rates 
on gas was the ever inereasing prices 
and scarcity of oil.used in its manu- 
facture. “The company asked for a 
sliding scale of rates that would go 
up or down according to the cost of 
gas oil, with a basic rate of $1.08 per 
1,000 cu. ft. of gas with oil at 7.5 
cents per gallon, and an increase of 
4 cents on gas for every cent in- 
crease in the price of oil. The pro- 
sliding scale plan was rejected 
the Commission and a_ flat rate 
of $1.25 fixed, to apply from the 
last reading of the meters, the latter 
part of May. 


Ih is Gas A . ti Cc . 
mittee at Work 

Officers of the Illinois Gas Asso- 
ciation say that the various commit- 
tees appointed for the year 1920 will 
be urged to go deeply as possible 
into the subjects assigned them. 
Last month the important committee 
on public policy whose membership 
includes representatives of the two 
other State utility associations and 
whose work is implied in its name, 
had a meeting with the Public Utility 
Commission. This is preliminary to 
other meetings to be held at which 
proper rates and other subjects vital 
to the utilities will be discussed. A 
new committee has been appointed 
to take charge of arrangements for 
the 1921 meeting which will be a 
joint affair of the Illinois Gas Asso- 
ciation and the two other associa- 
tions before referred to. 


Plan Water Gas Plant for 
Portland, Ind. 


At the regular meeting of the 
Commercial Association of Portland, 
Ind., Mr. Goodrich, manager of the 
Union Heat, Light & Power Com- 
pany, laid out plans for the immedi- 
ate installation of a water process 
artificial gas plant at Winchester, 
Ind., for the purpose of serving that 
city. Union City and Portland at 
the same rate. Natural gas in this 
vicinity is gone and cannot be relied 
upon, only as an auxiliary supply to 
be mixed with the artificial product. 


Contracts Awarded 


Tue Gas Macninery Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, is under con- 
tract to erect a nine-foot double 
superheater carbureted water gas 
apparatus, to be equipped with com- 
plete hydraulically operated machin- 
ery, in the plant of the Peoples, 
Power Company, Moline, Ill. The 
gas company is going to build an 
addition to their present generator 
house to take care of the new water 


gas apparatus and auxiliary equip- 
ment. 


Tue Gas Macuinery Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has been awarded 
a contract by the City of Danville, 
Va., for a set of six-foot carbureted 
water gas appartus to be installed in 
the gas plant as an adjunct to their 
present coal gas plant. This new 
water gas set will serve to take care 
of the increased demand for gas in 
Danville and enable Mr. Frank Tal- 
bott, who is in charge of the Public 
Utilities, to continue giving the same 
good service that his consumers have 
received in the past. 


Tre Gas Macurnery Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, will install a 
new five-foot set of carbureted 
water gas apparatus in the plant of 
the Anderson Gas & Utilities Com- 
pany, Anderson, S. C. This ‘new set 
will be installed in the present 
generator building, alongside of the 
preesnt water. gas set, and the new 
water gas set will be complete with 
autxiliary equipment. 


Tue Gas MacHinery ComPANy, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, have contracted 
for the new four-foot water gas set 
and auxiliary equipment, which will 
be intsalled in the complete new gas 
plant, which is to be built in the City 
of Marshfield, Wis. The new gas 
works will be built complete by the 
Public Service Construction Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gas Notes Renewed 


The Mildland Counties Public 
Service Corporation has received 
authorization from the Railroad 
Commission to renew for a term not 
to exceed one year notes aggregating 
$95,000, held by the Wells Fargo 
Nevada National Bank and several 
Southern California banks. 
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Gas Company Wants New 
Rate Increase 

The Utica Gas & Electric Co., 

Utica, N. Y., has petitioned the Pub- 


lic Service Commission at Albany to - 


have the commission modify its re- 
cent order and to permit the company 
to add 25 cents on each step of its 
existing schedule, or, as an alterna- 
tive proposition, to permit the com- 
pany to charge a 50 cent service 
charge and thereupon eliminate the 
exising 50 cent minimum charge. 

The new rate, when determined by 
the commission, is proposed to be- 
come effective July 1, 1920. 

The new schedule will be effective 
in the city of Utica and all surround- 
ing towns within Oneida County, and 
also includes the town and village of 
Frankfort, N. Y. 

The uncertainty of the future of 
the company’s gas oil supply, due to 
the increasing use of oil for auto- 
mobiles, trucks, ocean liners, etc., and 
the consequent increased price which 
the c will have to pay, after 
July 1, amounting to 110 per cent 
over the present price, together with 
increases in the cost of coal, labor and 
all other elements, are ascribed by 
the company as a reason for the 
necessary increased prices to the con- 
sumer. 

In addition, the company states 
that in order to meet the demand of 
its prospective customers for gas 
service, it is essential to continue its 
present liberal policy in connection 
with the extension of its gas mains 
and services, due to the growth and 
development of the city and sur- 
rounding territory. 

It is stated in the company’s peti- 
tion that the existing rates do not 
earn any reserve which can be de- 
voted to this purpose. 

By the proposed service charge of 
50 cents a month, the company would 
charge each customer the amount for 
each gas meter. Such a charge is 
made now if customers fail to use up 
to a certain amount of gas, but if that 

of the new schedule should go 
into effect relating to the service 
charge, all customers would pay 50 


cents per month in addition to the 


. price of gas. According to the peti- 
tion, permission to do this is asked 
only if the Public Service Commis- 
sion should not grant the requested 
increase of 25 cents per 1,000 ft. of 
gas. 


Proposed New Method of 
Paying for Gas 


Not long ago the system of paying 
for coal, according to the heat con- 
tent, was inaugurated, and is used by 
many firms which are compelled to 
buy in quantities. Now it is proposed 
to buy gas in the same manner. It 
has been suggested by Sir Auckland 
Geddes, the English food. commis- 
sioner. The consumer will be pre- 
sented with a bill for so many heat 
units instead of so many cubic feet. 
The meter will continue to register 
cubic feet, but the consumer’s bill will 
be rendered in terms of “gas units.” 
The gas undertaking will be called 
upon to show what is the calorific 
value of the gas it supplies, and by 
multiplying the cubic feet registered 
on the meter by the calorific value the 
number of units to be charged for 
will be arrived at. 

Gas consumers may be puzzled at 
first by the new method of charging, 
but there is very little mystery in it. 
A British thermal unit (B.t.u.) may 
be described as the quantity of heat 
required to raise one pound of water 
one degree Fahrenheit. A gallon of 
water weighs 10 pounds. It follows 
that when one puts the tea kettle on 
to boil, should it contain two pints of 
water to bring the water from an 
average of 60 degrees Fahrenheit to 
the boiling point of 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit one must use 380 B.t.u. 
It is proposed that the new “gas 
unit” will, contain 100,000 B.t.u., so 
that one gas unit will contain suffi- 
cient heat to boil 260 such kettles of 
water (supposing there is no waste 
of heat in the operation). 


Columbia Gas Earnings Hold 
Up 

Favorable results noted in the 
operations of the Columbia Gas & 
Electric Company, Huntington, W. 
Va., in the first quarter of 1920 con- 
tinued during April, the gross re- 
ceipts in that month showing an ex- 
pansion of $238,196, or nearly 24 per 
cem over those in the like period a 
year ago. The total income was 
$191,351 larger, at $877,545 ; and the 
balance after fixed charges amounted 
to $458,526, a gain of $174,081, or 
61 per cent as compared with April, 
1919. The net profits for the four 
months ended with April were $2,- 
107,907, equivalent to more than 4 
per cent on the $50,000,000 of capital 
stock, or more than 12 per cent per 


annum. As dividends of only 5 per 
cent per annum are paid at present 
on the stock, the expectations that a 
higher rate may be established at the 
next meeting of the directors does 
not appear unreasonable in view of 
the large earnings which are being 
experienced by the corporation. In 
April the fixed charges were earned 
about nine times over and for the 
four months’ period they were earned 
about ten times. The largest earn- 
ings of the company are returned in 
the winter months owing to the sea- 
sonal conditions to which they are 
subject. 


Syndicate to Offer Ohio Cities 
Gas Notes 

A syndicate headed by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, William A. 
Read & Company and the Central 
Trust Company of Chicago has been 
formed to make a public offering of 
$10,000,000 Ohio Cities Gas 7 per 
cent serial notes, convertible into 
common stock. This issue will con- 
stitute the only funded debt of the 
company, which is one of the six 
largest oil companies in the country. 

Net operating earnings, after de- 
preciation, were considerably over 
$11,000,000 for each of the past three 
years, which is more than the face 
amount of the notes to be issued. 

The present market value of the 
preferred and common stocks follow- 
ing the notes is about $75,000,000 and 
it is estimated that the oil properties 
of this company alone could be sold 
for $100,000,000. 


Court Postpones Gas Rebate 
Payment 

Justice Tierney in the Supreme 
Court in Manhattan has issued an 
order directing the Kings County © 
Lighting Company of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., to file with the court a list of the 
consumers, showing the amount of 
money each is entitled to receive as 
a refund in view of the recent deci- 
sion that the company was. entitled 
to charge only 80 cents for gas in- 
stead of 95 cents. 

At the same time Justice Tierney 
handed down a decision postponing 
the payment of the rebates to Brook- 
lyn gas consumers. The rebates 
amount to $600,000. 
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New Natural Gas Field Opened = make a showing of flame. Accord- include gas-fired boilers of the type 


in Pennsylvania 

In the Eastern field the main ex- 
citement in natural gas is centered 
around McKeesport and Versailles, 
just out of Pittsburgh, Pa. Never 
before in the history of drilling for 
natural gas has there been such a 
tush and excitement as that occa- 
sioned by the field opened some 
months ago in the vicinity of Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. No attention is be- 
ing paid to where the wells are 
drilled, and the majority of the 
work is done by stock companies 
that have been formed and capital- 
ized overnight with a sufficient 
amount of money to sink a well, 
and lots just large enough to hold 
a standard drilling rig have been 
drilled one after the other down 
Snake Hollow, and monster gassers 
were found with most wonderful 
rock pressure, but the pressure and 
volume is declining so rapidly that 
many of the wells are worthless 
after a. few weeks to a gas line. 
More wells have been drilled in.a 
small area around McKeesport for 
natural gas than in any other 
known field in the hunt for the 
same product. It was thought a 
few years ago that the Cleveland 
field in Ohio was closely - drilled, 
but it has no comparison to the 
development that is taking place in 
the McKeesport district. More 
wells were drilled in the little 
Pennsylvania village and surround- 
ings in a few months than was 
drilled altogether in the Cleveland 
district in three years. It is. said 
that the McKeesport gas field was 
found by a fluke. Many years ago 
the same territory was tested out 
and abandoned as worthless, until 
tTecently some parties concluded to 
test the territory out for oil, with a 
result that a monster gasser was 
brought in. Then the rush started, 
and has been busy now for over a 
year. The field is reported to have 
a length of something like forty 
miles and the width is not as yet 
known, and had the field been 
drilled by real natural gas men 
more caution would have been used 
in the drilling and wells would have 
been drilled a greater distance apart 
to assure a steady supply of gas; 
but as it is the gas is coming in and 
the producing rocks being ex- 
hausted so rapidly that by the ar- 
Tival of the coming winter, when 
the gas is most needed, possibly 
there will not be enough left to 





ing to reports there are nearly as 
many wells drilling in the new gas 
belt as in all other parts of Penn- 
sylvania at this time. 


Big Expansion in House Heat- 
ing by Gas Expected 


Next Year 


The winter of 1920-21 it is be- 
lieved will witness a considerable ex- 
pansion in house heating service 
wherein gas is used as fuel. To se- 
cure the best results specially de- 
signed gas boilers are essential. The 
popularity of the house heating by 
gas idea is such throughout the coun- 
try that difficulty was experienced in 
1919 in obtaining deliveries of these 
boilers from manufacturers. Their 
facilities have been improved and no 
such trouble, it is stated, will be noted 
in 1920. 

An engineering authority sums up 
the case of gas in house heating 
thus: A ton of the best anthracite 
coal contains 28,000,000 heat units. 
In the ordinary domestic plant the 
losses made by radiation, imperfect 
combustion and in the flues are such 
that not over 30 per cent of the heat 
units in a ton of anthracite can be 
diverted to the useful work of heat- 
ing the house. Gas burned in a good 
gas boiler realizes easily an efficiency 
much over 60 per cent. Frequently 
the figure is 80 per cent. Reduced 
to terms of fuels this means that to 
obtain the heating values in 50,000 
cu. ft. of gas two or more tons of 
anthracite coal must be burned. The 
charges attached to the use of coal, 
including the care of the heating 
plant, the removal of ashes, the dam- 
ages done to the house and its con- 
tents by dust, dirt and soot amount- 
ing in the aggregate to a considerable 
sum appear as a credit when gas is 
burned, because all such charges are 
absent. Probably the sum is suffi- 
cient to overcome the apparent dif- 
ference in its cost compared with 
coal. The Committee of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association making a wide 
investigation of thé subject of house 
heating by gas is coming into posses- 
sion of figures of cost which it is 
expected may be arranged to consti- 
tute 4 working table. 

The Boiler Code Committee of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers plans shortly to undertake 
the preparation of a code for minia- 
ture boilers. Presumably this wil] 


which has been brought into exten- 
sive use by gas companies. 

Under the procedure which now 
governs the leading engineering socie- 
ties in the preparation of codes and 
standards, the American Gas Asso- 
ciation has requested the American 
Engineering Standards Committee to 
designate the former as one of the 
sponsor bodies for the preparation of 
the miniature boiler code, in so far as 
it may have bearing upon or relate 
to gas-fired boilers. 


Southwestern Gas Company 
Granted Increase 


Southwestern Gas Company, which 
manufactures and sells gas to 350 
consumers in Hemet and San Jacinto, 
Cal., has been authorized by the State 
Railroad Commission to increase its 
charges for gas. 

The new rates are designed to meet 
added costs of production. and dis- 
tribution. An increase in the com- 
pany’s gross revenue of $3,775, or 55 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas sold, 
will be required to meet the increase 
estimated at $6,610 more than 1919, 
according to the commission, which 
finds $41,650 a reasonable rate basis. 


Gas Supply Threatened 


Cincinnati, Ohio, will lose most of 
its natural gas supply if the U. S. 
Supreme Court approves the Steptoe 
act, which prevents West Virginia 
gas from being piped into other 
states. 

In the opinion of officials of the 
Union Gas & Electric Company, how- 
ever, the law will be defeated in the 
courts. 

Most: of Cincinnati’s gas supply 
comes from West Virginia. The 
Steptoe act. was passed for the pur- 
pose of conserving the West Vir- 
ginia gas supply for the benefit of 
West Virginia. 

If sustained by the Supreme Court 
the Columbia Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, which supplies the Union Gas 
& Electric Company with natural 
gas, would be obliged to sell its prod- . 
uct only in West: Virginia. 

Pennsylvania and Ohio gas com- 
‘paniés are engaged in a joint attack 
on the law and hearings now are 
being held before a United States 
commissioner at Pittsburgh. 
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You adopt improved machinery and systems. Why not 


use better meters, 


SUPERIOR METERS 


Although standard type, are built stronger and embody many improvements 
that assure Better Service. 


Write for illustrated Booklets and get our quotations. 
They will interest you. 


Superior Meter Co. Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Provers, Syphon G . Portable Test Meters, Hydrogen and Acetylene Wet 
Meters, High Pressure Flow Meters, ‘All inds of Gas Apparatus hs lorimeters. 
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Cast Iron Pipe Made with 
Electric Furnace—Proc- 
ess Described 
The American Cast Iron Pipe 


Company, Birmingham, Ala. an- 
nounce a new product—McWane 


Prepared Joint Electric Cast Irom. 


Pipe, a method of manufacture they 
have been experimenting on for five 
years, and which is described in the 
March Number of Pipe Progress: 
The iron for this pipe is super- 
heated in an electric furnace. Ex- 
periments have shown that uniformly 
high temperature iron was the secret 
of making light-weight pipe to with- 
stand the same pressures as thicker- 
walled pipe of the present standards. 
High-temperature iron can not be 
produced satisfactorily and depend- 
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Fig. 1 
CROSS SECTION OF PLUG-EXTRACTOR 


ably in cupolas. With an electric 
furnace, however, uniformly high- 
tensile strength castings were made. 

Molten iron from both the cupola 
and the blast furnace are combined in 
the electric furnace to obtain the 
proper analysis and then the tem- 
perature of the mixture is raised to 
a higher degree than ible in the 
cupola. The high sul increment 
incident to cupola iron thus - is 
avoided and essential metalloids usu- 
ally lost in cupola practice are saved. 
Undesirable gases are freed from the 
metal by the agitation set up by the 
electric current, so that the chemical 
properties aswell as the os 


of the iron are better controll 





the ‘electric current passed through 





inch. The standards for electric pipe 
are as follows: 

Tensile strength 30,000 pounds per 
square inch, 

Transverse strength 2,600 pounds, 
deflection .38 inch. 

In designing new standards of 
weights and pressures for electric 
pipe the accepted engineering rules 
were followed. Fanning’s formulae, 
for many years recognized as a scien- 
tific basis for design of cast iron pipe, 
is used in calculating the wall thick- 
ness of electric pipe for the same 
rg pressure heads as originated by 

t. 

— anid with the develop- 
ment o t-weight electric pipe 
during the past several years, the re- 
search department of the company 
has conducted.a series af experiments 
looking into a simplified and more 
efficient joint. The McWane Pre- 
pared Joint is the result. 

This is a factory-made joint. It 
greatly simplifies pipe line construc- 





tion because to make a joint in the 
trench it is necessary only to insert a 
plain end into a bell and calk the lead. 
It is stated that this produces a bet- 
ter joint because the joint materials 
are placed in the bell under such con- 
ditions at the factory that all joints 
are uniform and because it is con- 
structed on a new principle which 
makes it tighten when deflected. It 
does away with lead melting appa- 
ratus along the trench except a small 
outfit for specials and eliminates the 
troubles of pouring hot lead joints in 
wet 


joint is made at the factory by 
standing the pipe on the spigot end 
and inserting a mandrel into the bell. 
A band of iron wedges held together 
by a strip of lead is first inserted 
around the mandrel. Two layers of 
square hemp, especially braided for 
this purpose, is next inserted and 
calked on top of the wedges. Then 
hot lead is poured into the joint and 
the mandrel extracted, leaving all the 
joint materials in place. 

A concrete plug is inserted to pro- 
tect the joint materials in shipment 
and the pipe and joint are ready for 
the trench. The concrete plug is so 
constructed that an extracting device 
can be inserted and the plug removed 
-_ after the pipe is rolled into the 

itch. 











